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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

:o: 

MAHASAMADHI OF SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

It is with deep sorrow that we announce the passing away of Swami 
Madhavananda, the ninth President of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
on Wednesday, the 6th October 1965, at 6-50 p.m. The Swami had been ailing 
for a long time, and a month back he was hospitalized at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta- But the best medical help and care 
proved futile. 

Swami Madhavananda, known as Nirmal in his pre-monastic life, was, 
born on 15 December 1888 in Baganchra, a village three miles from Santipur in 
the district of Nadia, West Bengal. After graduating from the Calcutta 
University, he joined the Ramakrishna Math and Mission in January 1910. He 
/as an initiated disciple of the Holy Mother, Sri Sara da Devi, and was ordained 
sanny&sin by Swami Brahmananda in 1916. He came into intimate contact 
with the other direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna also, and worked in various 
capacities in the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. He was for some time at 
the Udbodhan, helping in the editing work of Udbodhana, the Bengali monthly 
of the Ramakrishna Order. Then he came to the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
in 1917, and was its President from 1918 to 1927. In March 1922, he was 
elected a trustee of the Ramakrishna Math and a member of the Governing 
Body of the Mission- In 1927, he was sent to San Francisco, U.S.A., as the 
Head of the Vedanta Centre there. He was recalled to India in 1929 to become 
the Assistant Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, with its head- 
quarters at Belur, near Calcutta. In May 19S8, he was appointed the General 
Secretary of the Math and Mission, which post he held with distinction till 
April 1961, with only a gap of two years between 1949 and 1951, when he lived 
in retirement for reasons of health. In March 1962, he was nominated Vice- 
President of the organization, and became its President on 4 August 1962, which 
position he occupied till the last. 
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Swami Madhavananda was noted for his saintliness, austerity, straight- 
forwardness, simplicity, devotion to duty, and firm adherence to high ideals 
and moral principles, and was meticulous in all matters. Patient and forbearing 
under all conditions, he showed a marked tolerance for the failings of his juniors. 
Endowed as he was with remarkable qualities of head and heart, he commanded 
the spontaneous respect and implicit obedience of one and all in the organiza- 
tion. Under his wise stewardship and guidance, the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission has grown and expanded immeasurably in all directions- 

The Swami was an erudite scholar with an intimate grasp of the Hindu 
scriptures. He edited and translated many valuable books of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda literature. His translation into English of many of the Sanskrit 
scriptures is very lucid, faithful, and authoritative. Particularly, his transla- 
tion of Sri Sankara’s commentary on the Brhaddrany aka Upanisad is a monu- 
mental work. As the President of the Advaita Ashrama, he published and 
conducted the now defunct Samanvaya , a monthly magazine in Hindi, in colla- 
boration with the late Pandit Suryakanta Tripathi (Nirala) , the well-known 
Hindi poet. Swami Madhavananda took this opportunity to translate into 
Hindi many works of Swami Vivekananda and The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
again with the active co-operation of Sri Nirala. 

As the executive head of the vast organization, and later as its spiritual 
leader, he travelled far and wide in India and abroad. He visited the USA. 
thrice, once when he was sent as the Head of the Vedanta Centre at San 
Francisco (1927-29), a second time in 1956 for the dedication of Sri Rama- 
krishna Temple at Santa Barbara, California, and a third time in 1961 for 
reasons of health. During the first two visits, particularly the second one, he 
visited most of the Ramakrishna Mission centres in U.S.A. as also the centres' 
in London and Gtetz (near Paris in France) . During these visits in India 
and abroad, he instructed his subordinates, inspected their work, and inspired 
and guided them towards a better life. As the spiritual head of the organiza- 
tion, he had initiated a large number of lay devotees- 

To the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, the loss is irreparable, and his 
disciples have been deprived of a loving spiritual guide. His demise removes 
from our midst a great personality, noted for his deep scholarship, selfless 
service, and sterling spiritual qualities, and we join the long line of grief-stricken 
mourners — the members of the Orde^r, the 'vast number Jof devotees of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission in India and abroad, and the innumerable 
general public — in paying our respectful homage to the revered memory of 
the great Swami. 

May his soul rest in peace ! 
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THE HYMN OF SELF-OBLATION 



&u Appayya Diksita 



Translated by Swami Vimalananda 



qwjft mireaq- ftr* 3 ^t %=t i 

qrrjms*# wer qtspmTflmrqt 

g-qf? f?qqr 113 ?n 

31. ‘O God, come to my rescue, I have no place of rest and I am tor- 
mented by calamities without end’ ; O Siva, what for this well-beaten path of 
a prayer to You is there from old ? On what other style of prayer — more 
capable of empowering the kithless and impotent— I wonder, shall I hang 
upon ? Consider the truth of the matter and protect me at this hour ! 



Yrmqfaqif qrftafsjf tot: 

«rrfar: i 

*rfa €f srerram af s4 

C 

J f¥*r 113^11 

32. An unprosperous fellow I am, I have been subjected to circle in the 
round of birth and death to an enormous degree. 0 Master, I am now done 
up and I have none to turn to for help. You are obliged to release me this 
time. This arboreal beast is in such a deplorable state and has no discrimina- 
tion as to what is to be done and what not. By flogging him and watching his 
grimaces, what do You reap ? 



Pmfasrcrarqrc: yfaftsr: 

trspf qrrowmPr 

wancftr ii^ii 

33. You know completely from first to last ; You are an ocean of 
absolute mercy ; and Your power is full in every respect. How comes it that 
You take no account of me sinking in a sea of troubles ? O Siva, if You 
redeem a single living being endlessly miserable with maladies — though he 
be a sinner by nature — what undueness is there ? Is it an over-extension 
of Your law ? 
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RTRT cfTcf: RcT RRTRSR RT Rtf>RT5T- 

TIRRRR RR^fR^ft |T f^RV^T cRRFRR I 
IJRTRfR RRRfRR^RTrcTRTRTr^SftRr- 

?*?RTRt ct f^fRfir R £RT ^ifR *t RFR^TT II^YII 

34* Binding me firmly with the rope of my infatuation for mother, 
father, and son, You have thrown me thus into the ocean of mrasdra ; thereby, 
ah ! what have You gained, 0 Lord ? You have subjected me to so much 
distress all this while. Why have You not the least mercy — that winsome 
mercy which is a streak of my good fortune P 



*5 £ RtR R6f RTR RTRRR <R 

•OX *0 >3 

fRSTTRfrT 'RRfRRR?RTRRT Rt fRR^R I 
RRkTRT: RR^RRT RTR^: SRPWScR 

RRR f¥ RgR fRRSTR Rt'RRSRRRRf RTR IIV*H 

35. O Father, You are enjoying the hidden treasure of beatitude which 
is common with all and You merely dramatize mendicancy. By Your Maya, 
You have divided me. Does this befit You, the leader of the whole world and 
the stabilizer of the bounds of justice ? Pray join me to Yourself ! 



R cRt ^RR^R^R^TR'tfa RE- 
TORT RR§ R srfRRR fRlfq 3TTR> I 
cR^RRTRTRfRR^: RlRR^fo^C- 

WSR % RR<J RRRTfRTfR RR II 

36. £ I am not delivering you from this transmigratory circle as frightful 
as the final deluge’ — if this be Your view, then let it be so. Let me be re- 
peatedly born among any class of beings or at any place whatsoever. Most 
Revered Lord, only I pray that all my future embodiments be constituted by 
the fresh and beatific dust particles hallowed by the feet of Your devotees. 



qrter RTRRcRR RT fa R Rf?R 

o 

^qTRl*R^qftR^5Tf|R?RTfR^ I 
RT RR SRpCR RTR ^RTfR^TpC- 
? RT RtRFRT RR RRR^T^TTR^TT ?3S?RR ll^'3ll 

37. O Remover of the Distress of the Destitute, I am wallowing in the 
extensive river of live cinders called sammra. Insects, reptiles, trees — and what 
not — exist in different regions exposed to the breeze laden with the aroma 
of Your lotus feet. O Master and Source of Beatitude, create me again one 
among them till You are satisfied ! 
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3RTF5ftt' wfsrcf??r w fiiJTr'Tf h s- 

^ fafosrai»Rm?ir?inn?in n^n 

38. Even when the loving and beloved people close in around me in 
much perturbation, lamenting loudly to examine whether there is the least stir 
of life-breath perceptible in the trachea, and when I am tormented by un- 
limited inner smarts, 0 Atman deep down in me, may my mind enter and 
settle at Your feet ! 

WfffST5*8 ^ fafa^cim?flTT?*rnT»m*TT IIHH 

39. Turning the eyes away from the intimate social groups that try to 
suppress tears with flustered eyes, refusing to listen to the commotion in front 
caused chiefly by the wail of the frightened, and counting as nothing the in- 
calculable struggle of final departure, O Kapardin, O Atman deep down in me, 
may my mind enter and settle at Your feet ! 

3RT: ffrcprai 

sr sr^r ^<r*rcrTf cf & iivoii 

40. O Bes tower of the Good, this is Your transcendental divine form : 
Your face is graciously beaming with a lovely smile ; You have for Your head- 
ornament the digit of the moon ; You possess the sublime delicacy of a string 
of opening jasmine buds ; and You are seated on the gemmed throne along 
with the Daughter of the Mountain — may I always behold this aspect of Yours ! 

(To be continued) 
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Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
21 April 1919 



Dear — , 

I have received your letter and noted the contents. Of the two ways 
you have decided upon for the realization of the goal of life, I approve of the 
first. About the second, I have to say this : The feeling of the guru (spiritual 
teacher) never occurs to me. The entire treasure of my heart is the Master 
Sri Ramakrishna, I am his eternal servant, child, disciple ; as such, I can never 
be the guru of anybody. If anybody looks upon me as the guru , he is actually 
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doing so in regard to the Master ; because all my riches are he, and he alone is 
the guru of the world in this age. But I also say this : If anybody desires to 
love the Master with his body, mind, and soul, he is our own in an intimate 
way, and I pray from the bottom of my heart that his faith in the Master, 
devotion to him, and love for him may increase. In this age, there is no other 
guru than the Master — this is my firm belief. Not merely is he the guru, but 
the father, mother, relative, friend, and everything in life. His holy name 
‘Ramakrishna’ is the sole raft for mortal beings to cross the ocean of this 
world ; his sweet form, vibrant with life, the object of meditation ; the study 
and discussion of his pure life, the study of the scriptures ; singing his glories, 
the prayers ; to be in the company of his devotees, the association with holy 
persons — this is my giving of initiation, this my instruction. Of course, the 
study of scriptures or association with holy people is very good and is the 
proper thing to do, but I want it to be done in such a way that one’s faith 
and devotion will increase. If, after knowing and understanding all this, you 
want to consider me as your guru , you may do>so. What more shall I write ? 
My heartfelt blessings to you. 

If you are well read, you can do the work of the Master well. If you 
enter into our, that is, into the Master’s realm, you have to do many kinds 
of work; and we regard all these works as part of the spiritual practice, for 
they are all his work, not of any of ours. His is a big family. He has kept 
us in the world only to serve that family ; you are also to be counted among 
those servants (of the Master) , know for certain. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 



( 79 ) 

Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
27 June 1919 

Dear — , 

I have received your letter and noted the contents. By the Lord’s will, 
there will be plenty of rains, nothing to fear. Without divine help, who can 
bring under control this terrible country- wide famine:? None. Everything 

depends on the mercy of the Lore), and the compassionate Lord, who is full of 
love, will surely help. 

I pray from the bottom of my heart that your faith and devotion to His 
holy feet may become firm and that you may lay your body, mind, and soul as a 
sacrifice unto Him* May you have nothing to call your own ! Become ab- 
sorbed in His name, in His love once for all ! And as long as the body lasts, 
may you be fit to serve Him in the form of the mortal beings ! What more shall 
I say ? My heartfelt blessings and love to you and others. 

Khoka Maharaj has come and is keeping well. The other things at the 
Math are going on well in a way by His will. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 




WHAT NEXT ? 



[ Editorial ] 



Now that a truce has been effected on 
our borders, the question that naturally 
arises in our minds is : What next ? Not 

that the truce has been quite a satisfactory 
one. No, it is not ; at best it is an un- 
easy truce, as has been admitted by our 
Prime Minister himself. Even as we are 
writing this, there are already rumblings 
of a fresh outbreak of the conflict and 
reports of truce violations by Pakistan, 
and in some quarters the wisdom of its 
acceptance by India is being questioned. 
In certain other quarters, grave doubts 
are expressed as to whether the truce has 
been an honourable one at all, keeping in 
with our dignity and self-respect ; it is being 
asked whether death or extinction in the 
midst of fighting, as per the exhortation 
of the Oita (II. 31-37), would not have 
been far more preferable. However, that 
is not what we are immediately concerned. 
Time alone will prove the correctness or 
incorrectness of the decision. Perhaps, 
in the circumstances, this was the only 
course open to us, victims as we are of 
our own follies in matters of policy or, 
still worse, in the manner of execution of 
our sound policies. We have thus created 
a vicious circle around ourselves by our 
actions and statements, or rather mis- 
statements and misplaced statements, 
devoid of foresight and forethought and 
lacking in a realistic approach to the prob- 
lems, as hinted at by our Prime Minister 
in his broadcast to the nation on 23 
September 1965 when he called for a 
‘realistic re-appraisal of our plans and 
policies’. One thing, however, is certain : 
If there should be a recrudescence of the 
trouble, our soldiers will not be found 
wanting in discharging their responsibili- 



ties and effectively meeting the challenge. 
But let us not, for heaven’s sake, ask them 
to fight with ‘bows and arrows’ or ‘fists and 
cuffs’ any more. Even with these they 
have shown remarkable prowess in facing 
the enemy, and by their matchless valour, 
bravery, courage, heroism, powers of endur- 
ance, and, above all, intelligence and moral 
fibre in trying situations and against heavy 
odds, have saved the country from igno- 
miny and defeat and upheld her fair name. 
Let us not try their patience and stamina 
beyond the limit by our foolish and irre- 
sponsible acts ; they, too, are human. Let 
us not be blind to the verdict of history 
as assessed by our well-known historian, Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar : ‘One of the most out- 
standing features of Indian history is the 
repeated conquest of the country by 
foreigners. On each occasion our defeat 
was due, not to the lack of bravery or 
courage of Indian fighters, but to many 
other factors, of which two are most im- 
portant. The first was our ignorance of, 
or indifference to, what was happening in 
our neighbouring countries and the conse- 
quent lack of preparation to fight our 
enemy until he reached the very threshold 
of our door. . . . The second factor was our 
ignorance of the new military strategy 
and military weapons which were known 
to the enemy.’ (Bhavun’s Journal , August 
15, 1965, pp. 111-12) 

Let us not be prisoners in the castles of 
our own creation — of high-sounding phrases 
and pleasing slogans and catchwords learnt 
blindly from our masters : non-violence, 
non-alignment, co-existence, peace at any 
cost, and so on and so forth. These are 
undoubtedly noble ideals; but let us not 
make a mockery of them by misapplica- 
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tion, disregardful of the actualities of life 
and the wholesome injunctions of our 
ancient sages, seers, and sacred texts, as 
well as the lessons of history and tradition. 
Let us have a clear understanding of the 
true import and significance of these ideals 
in the larger context of collective living 
and of their relevance with respect to time, 
place, and circumstance. In this regard, 
Bhisma and Krsna are our infallible guides, 
and not Arjuna who takes on himself such 
impracticable, absurd, and spiritually in- 
consequent or immaterial tasks as the 
killing of a Jayadratha or the prevention 
of the death of a Brahmin’s child before a 
fixed time, vowing to immolate himself in 
case he could not accomplish it. Bhisma 

and Krsna have no such illusions about the 
• • • 

ideals and their practice : Bhisma fights 

with his own guru , Parasurama, when the 
latter’s opinions are not conducive to the 
realization of the highest virtue ( dharma ) 
and stand in the way of the advancement 
of the common weal, and Krsna has no 
hesitation to risk his own fair name and 
break his vow of not taking up arms in 
the Mahabharata war in a similar situation 
and rebukes Arjuna severely for taking 
such foolish vows. Let us not, therefore, 
set before ourselves inept and impractical 
standards of morality and virtue, like the 
vows of Arjuna, and cry quarter when they 
are thwarted in an unsympathetic world. 
Let us not be under the apprehension that 
a more sensible and judicious application 
of these noble principles as demanded by 
the occasion would be dishonouring the 
masters who have bequeathed them to us. 
On the other hand, it would be a real 
tribute to their sagacity, though apparently 
it is going against what they said. Let us 
not be, like the orthodox priests of sec- 
tarian religions, hidebound dogmatists in 
our assertions of what these teachers taught, 
nor be unintelligent conservatives in our 
practice and proclamation of their teach- 



ings, but have the boldness and courage 
of conviction, like Bhisma and Krs$a, to 
be open-minded to recognize a spade as a 
spade and change our policies and actions 
to suit the needs of the time and occasion 
and in the larger interests of the country, 
without, of course, abjuring /our funda- 
mental position with regard to essentials. 
In this, considerations of personal prestige 
and individual glory and perfection should 
not weigh with us- Our motto for the 
present should be, as we emphasized in an 
earlier editorial : Strength all round, yea, 

even physical and military strength. 

This is, however, by the way. The 
problem posed by our question is on the 
presumption and hope that the truce that 
has been agreed upon might prove a lasting 
and satisfactory one. In that case, What 
next ? Are we going to revert to the 
chaotic conditions of strikes, dissensions, 
quarrels, protest marches, demonstra- 
tions, and burning of trams and buses, or 
are we going to strike a new note in our 
national life and direct this spontaneous 
cementing of forces that has come about 
in the wake of foreign invasion to useful 
purposes ? That is, in our view, a more 
important question. If this present con- 
flict, as well as that of 1962, have anything 
to tell us, it is this : Our real problem is 

not of war times, but of peace times. It 
is, indeed, unbelievable how in a time of 
crisis and in the face of external danger we 
miraculously sink our differences at a mo- 
ment’s notice and rise as one man to meet 
the danger. Oh ! that memorable spectacle 
of students, businessmen, officials, labourers 
in workshops and factories, artists, sports- 
men, men, women, and children, the young 
and the old, the poor and the rich, bubbl- 
ing with enthusiasm for doing something 
for the country in its hour of trial and 
coming forward with their offers of service ! 
That spectacle is, indeed, something to 
be inscribed in golden letters- The 
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intensity of the people’s feeling can 
be gauged from the fact that even Sri 
Sankaracharya of Sringeri was constrained 
to come out with a statement to this effect : 
Hindus valued their motherland more pre- 
ciously than the heavens and they would 
not tolerate any insult to their country. 
It was the duty of every citizen to defend 
his country even at the cost of his life. 
For his part, ... he would not hesitate to 
join the other citizens in defending the 
country | against the aggressors/ ( The 
Hindustan Times , New Delhi, Tuesday, 
September 14, 1965) That shows how the 
pulse of the country is beating at the 
moment. When we think of it, we cannot 
help saying to ourselves : Such a country 
cannot become extinct. Look at these 
little acts of self-denial which may go un- 
noticed because they are done so unobtru- 
sively but which are in no way less credit- 
able or inferior to the biggest of gifts and 
charities done ostentatiously. Nay, their 
value is greater and cannot be esti- 
mated in terms of pounds, pence, and 
shillings. ‘For’, as Jesus says in the Bible 
(Mark xii- 44) with reference to the offer- 
ing of a poor widow as contrasted with 
that of the rich who cast in much, 'all 
they did cast in of their abundance ; but 
she of her want did cast in all that she 
had, even all her living/ How enthral- 
ling is the following report appearing in 
The Hindustan Times of Sunday, the 19th 
September 1965 : 

'Many a token of affection has been 
showered on the brave jawans fighting on 
the battle fronts. Nothing could perhaps 
be more touching than the tributes paid to 
them every day by a small community of 
shoe-shine boys. During the past few 
days they have been quite busy outside 
the New Delhi railway station. Their job 
is to see that every jawan walks about in 
a good pair of shoes, and of course with 
mirror-like shine on it. Everyone in uni- 
2 



form who passes by is guided to the group, 
his shoes taken off, patched and nailed, and 
then given the finishing touch — the shoe- 
shine. They spit on the shoes, polish them 
vigorously with a soft cloth, the pro- 
cess interrupted by peering at it to see 
whether the shine is mirror-like. How 
many jawans’ shoes had he polished ? I 
asked Ratanlal, a boy in his teens. From 
a pile of treasures tucked away, he fished 
out an exercise book and after a quick 
calculation replied : “A little over 200.” 

He has been there for the past three days 
and the book now has the treasured auto- 
graphs of all the jawans whose shoes he had 
polished. 

'People at the Delhi Main have their 
own way of attending to troops in transit. 
In one corner of the station yard, 30 
porters have set up a canteen. Hot pur is, 
spicy vegetables, and a cup of tea is their 
way of saying “Thank you” to every 
jawan who steps off a train. During the 
past six days, they have served 7,790 
jawans. A transistor radio provides light 
music. And all this from the little bit 
contributed by every single one of the 1,350 
porters at the station. Thirty porters 
work from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. They knead 
flour, roll out and fry pur is, and do other 
jobs. Many of them have become expert 
cooks. What did they do for their living ? 
There were always trains coming in between 
9 p m. and 5 a.m. Their reward : the 
hundreds of jawans sitting around on the 
wooden benches throughout the day, chat- 
ting and relishing every morsel of food 
cooked “by us with our own hands”/ 

Has such a country anything to fear ? 
How can such a country die ? we ex- 
claim to ourselves. But, forthwith, the 
thought crosses our minds : Should we 

always need an external power to wake us 
up to our responsibilities, and an emergency 
to manifest such exemplary conduct and 
behaviour P Should our greatness be con- 
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lined to only such moments of crisis and 
be incidental to only momentous occasions ? 
Should we open up the Pandora’s box 
immediately after the crisis is over and 
the emergency has passed, and start quar- 
relling feverishly over the spills from the 
box and exhibit our devilish nature ? 

No, we need not and should not. And 
yet we do. Why ? The conclusion from 
the aftermath *>f the present conflict as 
also the previous one is : we lack in 
peaceful times the awareness of a high 
ideal to stir us to our depths to unite and 
work together as one nation, or the vision 
of a common goal to bring our energies 
into a focus individually and collectively. 
Not that such an ideal is not there ; but 
it is submerged and lost sight of in the 
confusing mass of ideas floating about the 
country, and we are not sufficiently con- 
scious of it. Even when we are conscious 
of it, we do not feel the urgency to work 
for its realization by ourselves. We are too 
eager for the fruits of the struggle and 
not ready for the struggle itself. We 
always idly expect others to work for 
it and give us the benefits. In mo- 
ments of crisis, on the other hand, the goal 
is clear, our attention one-pointed, and 
we are prepared for any amount of sacri- 
fice and struggle irrespective of what others 
might do or not. Moreover, the demon- 
strative is always attractive ; the lure of 
the spectacular and the adventurous which 
brings quick applause is, indeed, irresistible, 
especially for the young. Whereas an ideal 
that requires slow, steady, constructive 
effort stretched over a long period is re- 
pelling. Take, for instance, the exuberant 
spirit of our students during the past 
few days and their eagerness to give 
up their studies for the sake of the country 
and go to the front to fight for it. Allow- 
ing for the youthful naivete in such a 
desire, we fully admire and appreciate this 
enthusiasm, but at the same time we would 



like to point out that a nation is not built 
by mere enthusiasm alone : patience, perse- 
verance, and proper preparation are also 
required. If anything, we need today the 
brave spirit of Casabianca who stood un- 
daunted at his appointed place of duty 
while fire was raging furiously all around 
and guns were booming from all sides- 
Merely embroiling oneself in the fury and 
noise outside one’s field of immediate 
activity will not help one to win great 
victories- The bravery and heroism ex- 
hibited by our young men at the front 
who have sacrificed their promising lives 
for their motherland is extremely praise- 
worthy and a thing for emulation by every- 
one. But what an amount of training, 
discipline, and hard effort has preceded its 
success ! Simply hurling oneself to death in 
a moment of exultation has no meaning in 
itself. .We must love death, said Swami 
Vivekananda once to a gathering of monks. 
That is our ideal, he said, and further 
explained : ‘Are we to commit suicide 
then ? Far from it. For suicides are not 
lovers of death, as it is often seen that 
when a man trying to commit suicide fails, 
he never attempts it for a second time. 
What is the love of death then P We must 
die, that is certain ; let us die then for a 
good cause. Let all our actions — eating, 
drinking, and everything that we do — tend 
towards the sacrifice of our self. You 
nourish your body by eating. What good is 
there in doing that if you do not hold it 
as a sacrifice to the well-being of others ? 
You nourish your minds by reading books. 
There is no good in doing that unless you 
hold it also as a sacrifice to the whole world. 
For the whole world is one/ ( The Com- 
plete Works, Vol. Ill, p.446, ,8th edition) 
That is to say, even our renunciation and 
sacrifice must be deliberate, well thought 
out, planned, purposeful, and disciplined. 
Then alone it becomes part of our per- 
sonality and will be useful to us at all 
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times — not merely in times of crisis. The 
Gita (XVIII. 22, 25) condemns an act 
where the perception is not clear and 
which is just an emotional effervescence. 
The lesson of the magnificent victory of 
the Indian forces over the superior might 
of the enemy forces in the present conflict 
is clear and decisive. According to all ac- 
counts, the material strength of the enemy 
forces was very much greater; and yet, if 
the Indian forces could inflict a crushing 
blow with their comparatively inferior 
arms, it was because of the strict discipline, 
intensive training, co-ordinated effort, and 
keen power of organization of our young 
men in the army, and their intelligent utili- 
zation of the limited resources available. 
Merely a combination of men, materials, 
and money is of no avail. A rabble with 
rifles does not make an army. It is educa- 
tion, strenuous physical and mental train- 
ing and discipline, self-restraint, order, and, 
above all, the call of a great ideal that 
bring about results. These are as much 
necessary for the civilians as for the mili- 
tary personnel ; as much * necessary for 
constructive work as for fighting the 
enemy ; as much necessary in other fields 
as on the battlefield ; as much necessary 
during peace times as in war times, rather 
more so in the former case. For the real 
work of building up a nation lies when 
peace prevails, and this work is more tax- 
ing and needs greater effort on our part* 
But let us strike when the iron is hot. Let 
us make this spirit of sacrifice and service 
and other qualities permanent and take the 
best advantage of it for creative work. 
This, however, as we said, requires first and 
foremost the inspiration of a sublime ideal. 

Now, have we such a universal ideal, a 
common goal which can serve as the rally- 
ing point of all the divergent elements in 
the country in peace times as well ? We 
do have, only it has not been placed before 
our countrymen in a stronger light. Our 



unenlightened political and cultural lead- 
ers, in their mean self-interest, have so much 
stressed the discordant notes and empha- 
sized the differences in national life that the 
fissiparous tendencies have acquired a pre- 
mium among the general masses. Then, 
what is that ideal that may put an end 
to these tendencies P Of course, we have 
our economic programmes, political pro- 
grammes, and programmes for social re- 
construction. But, as we see every 
day, these by themselves are not able 
to inspire people to act in unison. They 
are but the body, the outer garment in 
which the soul of the nation is hidden* At 
least, that is the truth as far as India is 
concerned. That is why Swami Viveka- 
nanda was not tired of repeating : ‘Every 
improvement in India requires first of all 
an upheaval in religion. Before flooding 
India with socialistic or political ideas, first 
deluge the land with spiritual ideas/ Secu- 
lar activities there must be. India shall be 
as great as the greatest of nations — politi- 
cally, industrially, socially, intellectually, 
and culturally. She shall not grow into 
a nation of ascetics. That is not her ideal. 
She possesses the means and material to 
develop into a powerful nation in every field 
mentioned above* But if the spiritual pur- 
pose, the real goal of life, is not clearly 
and constantly kept before our eyes, these 
activities would lead us astray and India 
would go the way of the West, revelling 
in gross materialism and an object of detes- 
tation by others. Without this spiritual 
ideal, we would not know to what degree 
and in which ways these activities should 
be guided and conducted ; without it, these 
material things would be but an empty 
shell, devoid of substance and reality in a 
true enough sense ; they will not be able 
to raise India as a nation, though the posi- 
tions of individuals might be happier on 
the material plane. Writing in a recent 
book, The Destiny of Indian Muslims , 
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published by Asia Publishing House, Bom- 
bay, the author Mr. S. Abid Husain makes 
some important observations in this regard- 
Though written with particular reference 
to Muslims, they are equally valid for the 
nation as a whole with due alteration in 
emphasis and point of facts. So we are 
quoting them at some length without much 
comment before concluding this article. 
‘The crisis through which Indian Muslims 
are passing’, he says, ‘is not a crisis of 
material but of spiritual life in its widest 
sense- It is a crisis of the ultimate end or 
ideal of life- Groups of communities of men 
are animated with vitality, energy, initia- 
tive, and enterprise only in those times 
when they have a great ideal to inspire 
them. As soon as their vision shrinks and 
is concentrated on small and limited ob- 
jects, their fervour slackens and their aspi- 
rations sag. . . . When Sir Syed placed be- 
fore the Muslims a broad and comprehen- 
sive programme of religious, cultural, and 
educational reform, the aspiration for a 
new life was kindled in the intellectual 
class to which he belonged. But the mo- 
ment he diverted their attention from this 
great object to the material interest of the 
feudal class, the sacred flame 'flickered and 
died out. Later, when the Swaraj and 
Khilafat movements used the magic spell 
of the freedom of India and of Muslim 
states to arouse them, hidden springs of 
vitality and energy were seen gushing out 
of them. But as soon as the reaction to the 
abolition of Khilafat by the Turks cooled 
down the ardent passion of the freedom 
movement and reactionary leaders involv- 
ed Muslims of the higher and middle 
classes in petty communal squabbles, the 
generality of Muslims relapsed into apathy 
and inaction. Lastly, the magnificent illu- 
sion of Pakistan once more excited the 
imagination of many simple-minded Mus- 
lims. They, in their blind passion, raised 
a tremendous storm which ended in the 



division of the country into two nations 
and their own community into three parts. 
This time they, or at least those of them 
Who have remained in India, are overcome 
by a reaction so intense that apparently 
their powers of thought and action are 
paralysed. ... at the moment they do not 
see before them any great object which 
may “warm their hearts and stir their 
souls”. 

‘But if they look with a perceptive eye 
there is a tremendously exciting and in- 
spiring task facing them — the building of a 
strong, united India which is governed by 
reason, knowledge, and love, where there is 
legal, political, social, and economic justice 
and freedom of spirit, of conscience, of 
thought, and, within proper limits, the 
freedom of action, an India which may 
help to create in the world an atmosphere 
of peace, mutual trust and friendship, and 
endeavour to establish the universal 
brotherhood of man in a world state.* 

Mr. Husain, further on, makes another 
important observation : ‘We are realizing 

now the numerous and serious obstacles in 
the way of achieving this ideal — the reac- 
tionary forces of ignorance, bigotry, re- 
vivalism, obscurantism, and the disinte- 
grating forces of casteism and communalism 
based on race, class, province, or language. 
It requires great courage and enterprise, 
great effort, struggle and sacrifice, patience 
and fortitude to meet and overcome these 
difficulties. The capacity of Indian Mus- 
lims for this task is by no means less, 
and in some respects probably more, than 
that of other communities. The influence 
of the teachings of Islam on them still 
survives to the extent that distinctions of 
caste, colour, language, and province have 
no great importance for them and they 
generally keep aloof from the separatist 
movements inspired by these distinctions. 
They have had for hundreds of years an all- 
India point of view. But this was mostly 
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a communal point of view. . . . What is 
needed now is that they should look at all 
the common problems in the light of the 
larger interest of the Indian nation and 
ultimately the interest of the whole human 
brotherhood.’ 

Mr. Husain’s analysis is by and large 
correct, and his concluding remarks with 
regard to the role of Muslims in the past 
and the future apply equally well to the 
other minority communities too. Hindus, 
in general, are guilty of looking at the 
various problems from a parochial, pro- 
vincialistic, and linguistic standpoint. 
With all their boasting about the love of 
their motherland, they have not yet learnt 
to appreciate, feel one with, and regard as 
their own the language, custom, and cul- 
ture of every part of India and of every 
strata of society, even Hindu society. 
Those who were fortunate enough to 
have the benefits of modern civiliza- 
tion a few decades earlier by virtue 
of their geographical position and 
historical circumstances and took a 
leap forward in the development of their 
language, culture, and wealth superciliously 
look down upon others less fortunate, 
and the latter react by looking upon the 
former with suspicion and hatred. This 
is as much true of individuals as of whole 
states and provinces, and of even districts 
and subdivisions within the same province. 
The urgent need of the hour is : The 
Hindus must give up this narrow mentality 
and develop an all-India perspective, and 
the minority communities should give up 
their communal attitude and feel one with 
the majority community and the culture of 
the country as a whole ; and then both of 
them should unite under the banner of 
spirituality as the ultimate common goal 



of all and work for fashioning a glorious, 
resplendent India out of her multi-coloured, 
multi-lingual, multi-racial, and multi- 
religious elements. Here is an ideal suffi- 
cient to absorb all our energies in useful 
and constructive channels for ages to come. 
Let us apply ourselves, one and all, serious- 
ly to the task. When we are assailed by 
doubts and our spirits flag and faith falters, 
let us remember the prophetic words of our 
unerring guide and hero, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and march on in our quest with 
trust and confidence, unmindful of dis- 
tractions and obstacles and firmly set on 
reaching the goal : ‘Believe, believe, the 
decree has gone forth, the fiat of the Lord 
has gone forth — India must rise, the masses 
and the poor are to be made happy. 
Rejoice that you are the chosen instru- 
ments in His hands- The flood, of spirit- 
uality has risen. I see it is rolling over 
the land resistless, boundless, all-absorb- 
ing. Every man to the fore, every good 
will be added to its forces, every hand 
will smooth its way, and glory be unto 
the Lord ! Up, up, the long night is 
passing, the day is approaching, the wave 
has risen, nothing will be able to resist its 
tidal fury. A stream is taking its rise, 
away beyond where time began, flowing 
through millions of ages of human history ; 
do you mean to get hold of the stream, 
and push it back to its source, to a Hima- 
layan glacier ? Even if that were practi- 
cable, never is she going to sleep any more ; 
for the infinite giant is rising to her feet. 
India dies not. Arise, and awake, and see 
her seated here, on her eternal throne, re- 
juvenated, more glorious than she ever 
was— this motherland of ours.’ 

Mayavati 

25.9.65 




THE SANKHYA CONCEPTION OF SUBHA AND ASUBHA 

(GOOD AND EVIL) 

Dr. Anima Sen Gupta 



The most important feature of the 
Sankhya ethics is its emphasis on moral 
considerations which, in its opinion, should 
spring from ontological necessity. It partic- 
ularly lays stress on the fact that in our 
moral life we should be guided by the 
principle : ‘Whatever is real is good or 
subha / This means that the conception 
of subha must be identified with meta- 
physical reality; otherwise, morality can 
never be of unquestionable authority. If 
moral consideration arises from social needs 
only, then morality becomes relative and 
conditional. Whatever is subha or good 
for the society now may not be so for it 
after a hundred years. Moreover, duties 
arising from social needs are of empirical 
import only, and are therefore helpful only 
in social relations. 

According to the Sankhya, apavarga or 
liberation arising from discriminative 
knowledge of Purusa and Prakrti (seem- 
ingly unified through ignorance) is the real 
good or subha. It is this apavarga that 
is to be aimed at by man as the summum 
bonum of this life. Asubha or evil is thus 
anything that keeps a man away from the 
path of liberation. Both good and evil are 
metaphysical in the sense that they are 
the offshoots of Prakrti, the metaphysically 
real material cause of the whole universe. 

According to the Sankhya, experience is 
the joint effect of two subtle principles. 
If we wish to find out which of these two 
is responsible for the threefold miseries of 
life, we shall have to analyse experience 
thoroughly to detect the subtle principles 
lying at its root. These subtle principles 
should therefore be discriminated through 
analysis, and this discrimination will enable 
the experieneer to understand his own con- 



tribution to experience and also his own 
essential nature, as a result of which he 
will be able to differentiate himself as the 
experieneer different from his experience as 
well as the object. This discrimination, 
effected through analysis, is therefore 
subha , since it enables the individual to 
dissociate himself from foreign elements 
which are by nature painful. In fact, this 
process of analysis by means of which the 
subtle root principles and their essential 
natures and characteristic effects become 
manifested has been deemed essential in 
all the philosophical systems of India. 
The Advaita Vedanta analyses human ex- 
perience and declares that the changeable 
causal principle involved in experience is 
false and, from the transcendental point 
of view, non-existent or tuccha . The 
Sankhya, however, analyses experience and 
finds out that the two fundamental princi- 
ples lying at the root of the world-experi- 
ence are real and are also of value in their 
respective spheres. Both can therefore 
be given due recognition without doing 
violence to the Vedic tradition. Analysis 
of experience, thus, becomes a moral obli- 
gation in the empirical life of every indi- 
vidual soul. Aviveka , which is the creative 
force of Prakrti, is both epistemological 
and moral. It is the ignorance both of the 
true and the good. In the sphere of knowl- 
edge, aviveka implies ignorance of the true, 
whereas in the realm of morality it is 
nothing but ignorance of the good. Both 
good and evil are the necessary outcome 
of the evolution of Nature on the psychical 
plane, because buddhi possesses knowledge 
and ignorance, detachment and attach- 
ment, virtue and vice, lordly powers and 
absence of lordly powers, as its inherent 
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dispositions- Hence, in the YogaSutra- 
bhd§ya (I. 12) , it has been remarked : 
‘Vafiati kalydndya vahati papaya, ca — 
(The stream of mind) flows towards good 
and flows towards evil/ Truly speaking, 
Prakrtic evolution is a struggle against 
and a conquest of error in the sphere of 
knowledge and of evil in the sphere of 
morality. Worldly life of man is thus a 
life of constant struggle against error and 
evil so as to be able to reach the realm of 
truth and good. The bound life is a life 
in which sattva-gwia remains in a subdued 
state, with the result that all moral dis- 
orders and disabilities which are asubha or 
evil raise their heads and offer resistance 
in the path of spiritual progress. Moral 
life is the life in which all these disabilities 
are gradually subjugated by the ever in- 
creasing influence of the sattva-guna. 
Since sattva-guna , which is of the 
nature of illumination, is more akin 
to spirit, purification of the sattva-guna 
results automatically in the realiza- 
tion of the Aima-svarupa . The bound 
souls are therefore striving ceaselessly 
to reach the highest goal of Self-realiza- 
tion, which is the culminating point of 
the evolutionary flow of Prakrti. 

The true nature of the soul can be real- 
ized through adhyatma-yoga . It is through 
yogic discipline alone that the buddhi 
becomes sdttvika in nature, and the 
sdttviha buddhi is the only mirror that 
reveals the true form of the Atman. One 
has therefore to go beyond Prakrti with 
the help of Prakrti. When moral disorders 
and disabilities arise in the intellect of an 
individual, he remains closely tight to 
Prakrti and takes pleasure only in worldly 
enjoyments. These disabilities, however, 
do not constitute the sole fate of a bound 
individual. In and through his various 
births in various wombs, he enjoys 
Prakrti to his heart’s content. Gradually, 

he realizes that Prakrti is of inferior value 

■ 



in comparison with Purusa. This is 
the stage of the emergence of the sdttvika 
buddhi. Liberation is just one step be- 
yond. Since both bondage and liberation 
are brought about by Prakrti, the author 
of the Sankhya-karikd (fi2) has declared 
emphatically : 

Tasman na badhyate'ddhd na 

mucyate n&’pi samsarati kascit ; 

Samsarati badhyate mucyate ca 
ndndsrayd Prakftih — 

‘Of a certainty, therefore, not any spirit is 
bound or liberated, nor does any migrate ; 
it is primal Nature, abiding in manifold 
forms, that is bound, is liberated, and 
migrates/ 

Thus, according to the Sankhya, the 
ethical life, which is real and not false, 
remains confined to the sphere of empirical 
existence, i.e. to the sphere of Prakrti, 
where the tragic confusion between spirit 
and matter exists owing to error and evil- 
As soon as such errors and evils are re- 
moved by spiritual culture, which results 
in the subjugation of rajas and tamas, the 
sdttviJca buddhi becomes luminous enough 
to reveal the true nature of the Seif, 
which then shines forth as distinct and 
different from the buddhi. These errors 
and evils ( asubhas ) that cause hindrance 
to liberation are termed viparyayas, asaktis, 
and tustis, whereas siddhis , which fall under 
the category of subha, are described as 
effective means to liberation. 

Viparyayas 

Viparyaya or erroneous knowledge is of 
five varieties. These are : tamas, moha , 
■mahamoha, tamisra, and andha-t&misra . 
Tamas, again, is of eight kinds ; mahamoha 
is of ten kinds ; and each of the remaining 
two, i.e. tamisra and andha-ldmisra, is of 
eighteen kinds- Tamas refers to false 
knowledge, owing to which the individual 
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soul identifies itself with one or another of 
the following tattvas , viz Prakrti, mahat- 
tattva, ahankdra, and the five tanmatras. 
In Yoga Darsana, tamas appears in the 
form of avidya , which causes confusion 
between spirit and matter. Tamas, thus, 
is not mere negation of knowledge of the 
Self, but a positive abhedagrahana of two 
radically distinct things. Sankara, too, 
has admitted the positive character of 
avidya, and, in this respect, there seems 
to be some similarity between the avidya 
of Sankara and the tamas of the Sankhya 
philosophy. Even then, the difference 
between the two is very prominent and 
pressing. Avidya of Sankara is positive 
and also not positive in nature ( bhdvd - 
bhava-vilaksana) . It is positive in the 
sense that it is different from negation of 
knowledge. It is also not positive, because 
it is not an occurrence in the realm of 
reality. According to the Sankhya, how- 
ever, the abhedagrahana or ekameva- 
darsana is positive both in the sense that 
it is jndndbhava and in the sense that this 
viparyaya is a real offshoot of Prakrti, 
occurring in a real world. 

Further, avidya in Sankara Vedanta is 
the a priori root, whereas in the Sankhya 
the root cause is Prakrti and not tamas or 
avidya. Intellect or buddhi emerges from 
Prakrti, and it is from the intellect that 
tamas emerges and causes ekameva-darsana 
of Purusa and buddhi-v^tti. In the opinion 
of the Sankhya, non-discrimination ( avi - 
veka) of Purusa and Prakrti is not a cate- 
gory different from Purusa and Prakrti in 
the manner in which avidya of the Advaita 
Vedanta is different from Brahman- Hence, 
the mula aviveka of the Sankhya school 
may be regarded either as negation of dis- 
crimination or as vdsana of false knowledge 

(■ mithydrjndna ) . 

Moha is of eight kinds, and is character- 
ized by love for eight attainments such as 
animd , bghimd, etc. If hn aspirant, after 



attaining agtasiddhis, thinks that he has 
become a siddha purusa (a perfect soul), 
then he is said to suffer from moha or 
delusion. Moha , thus, corresponds to 
asmitd of the Yoga philosophy- This 
asmitd , when it emerges in the intellect, 
brings about the downfall of the aspirant 
from the higher stage. 

Mahdmoha stands for attachment to ob- 
jects of sense. The objects of sense are 
five in number- Each object of enjoyment, 
again, may be either divine or human 
(alaukika or laukika) . There are thus 
ten objects of enjoyment ; consequent- 
ly, mahdmoha, too, is of ten varieties- 
Mahdmoha corresponds to the affliction 
rdga of the Yoga philosophy. 

Tamisra is of eighteen kinds correspond- 
ing to eighteen objects of enjoyment, 
namely, the five tanmatras, the five 
mahdbhutas, and the astasiddhis already 
mentioned. These objects of enjoyment 
are impermanent. If an individual is de- 
prived of any one of them, he dislikes it 
and gives vent to his unwholesome feeling. 
This is tamisra , or what in the Yoga 
philosophy is known as the affliction dve§a 
of the mind- 

Andha-tdnnisra is also of eighteen varie- 
ties, and relates to the same objects as 
tamisra. This particular viparyaya stands 
for the fear of being deprived of these 
eighteen objects of enjoyment by death or 
some external agencies. This corresponds 
to the affliction abhinivesa of the Yoga 
philosophy. 

Of these five, tamas or avidya is the 
generator of the other four forms of 
viparyayas. It is due to abhedagrahana 
of spirit and matter, resulting in the forma- 
tion of what in the Advaita Vedanta is 
known as cidacidgranthi, that the delusive 
feeling of being a powerful ego who is out 
to enjoy the objects of sense arises in due 
course. Vacaspati Misra has remarked 
thus in his TattvdkaumudU : ‘Egotism and 
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the rest partake of the nature of error ; 
though, as a matter of fact, they are the 
products of error.’ (Trans. : G. Jha) In 
fact, one may raise an objection here by 
saying that from amidst the five viparyayas 
mentioned in the Sarikhy a-kdrikd , we can 
compare avidya alone to false knowledge, 
since false knowledge means false identifica- 
tion in knowledge of two distinct and 
different principles. Tomas or avidya is 
thus cognitive in nature, and it alone can 
be termed as viparyaya . Egotism or 
asmita is more of the nature of feeling than 
of cognition, since it is identifiable with the 
feeling of vanity. Feeling of attachment, 
feeling of aversion, fear of loss by death or 
some internal power are affections and not 
cognitions. Why should these be described 
as viparyayas or illusions ? To defend the 
Sankhya, it can be said that, according to 
this school, buddhi is the principle that 
produces both cognition and feeling, as a 
result of which the feeling aspect of ex- 
perience often remains indistinguishable 
from the cognitive aspect ( Sukha-duhkhd - 
nubhavo hi bhogah , sa ca buddhau , bud- 
dhisca purusarupa iva iti — Sahkhya-tattva - 
kaumudi, 37). The whole structure of 
the Sankhya philosophy is based on the 
theory of the three gunas ■ The opera- 
tional relation between the three gunas is 
such that an activity of sattva is always 
accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, the 
activity of rajas by a feeling of pain, and 
the activity of tamas by a feeling of dullness 
and delusion. So, knowledge resulting 
from the function of the gunas is always 
of the form of pleasure, pain, or delusion, 
the form being determined by the nature 
of the object of knowledge. So, from the 
Sankhya point of view, there is no logical 
or psychological mistake in including 
moha, mahdmoha, tdmisra, and andha- 
tdmisra in the list of illusions or viparyayas. 
These are the feeling aspects of non-dis- 
criminative knowledge, caused by the 
3 



abhedagrahana of the Purus a and buddhi. 
Avidya or tamas is truly the false knowl- 
edge {viparyaya); moha or asmitd , mahd- 
moha or rdga , etc. are the feelings arising 
from this false knowledge and, as such, they 
are regarded as products of avidya by 
Vlaeaspati Misra. As the Sankhya rec- 
ognizes tdddtmya between the cause and 
the effect, which are the different states of 
the same causal substance, it can legiti- 
mately describe the products of false 

% 

knowledge as false knowledge- It is for 
this reason that avidya has been described 
as ‘five-jointed’ by Varsaganya. 

Organic Injuries (Indriya-vadha) 

Now, vipanyayas are not the only impedi- 
ments which the aspirant has got to over- 
come in the path of his liberation. Man is 
endowed with eleven organs so that, by 
using these organs, he can know the world, 
can act on the world, and can churn out of 
the world the cream of happiness. 

The external sense-organs are the chan- 
nels through which information regarding 
external objects reaches the intellect, the 
main cognitive-affective-conative instru- 
ment of the individual soul- Hence, de- 
fects in the organs will cause failure of the 
intellect, which will automatically result 
in confused knowledge and perverted feel- 
ing and action. Such organic injuries are 
deafness, insensibility to touch, blindness, 
numbness of tongue, insensibility of the 
olfactory nerves, dumbness, paralysis of 
hands, lameness, impotency, intestinal 
paralysis, idiocy, etc., consequent on the 
failure of the several sense-organs- These 
are the eleven forms of disability. These 
disabilities affect intellect indirectly through 
the organs, but the intellect has its own 
disabilities also. These are seventeen in 
number (nine atustis and eight asiddhis ) : 
‘Buddheh saptadasavadhd, tusti-siddhmdm 
viparyaydV 
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Nine Tustis and Their Viparyayas 

Acquisition of knowledge is not a very 
easy task. Even if one does not suffer 
theoretically from false knowledge or does 
not possess any kind of organic disability, 
he may suffer from sloth and indolence, 
owing to which he fails to proceed actively 
in search of further truth. By reading the 

Sarikhya philosophy, he understands that 

¥ 

the spirit is different from nature, but he 
may be ill advised by his preceptor that 
realization of this discriminative knowl- 
edge comes as a matter of course. Being 
thus advised and being indolent by nature, 
the aspirant may think that since libera- 
tion is sure to come by natural process, 
there is no use making efforts. It is 
only a question of time or good luck or 
little spiritual practice. So he remains 
satisfied and does not make any further 
efforts for gaining spiritual realization. 
This type of intellectual indolence is mani- 
fested in four forms of ddhydtmika tusti, 
viz prakrti, updddna, kala , and bhagya. 

Tusti in the form of prakrti : Prakrti is 
sure to bring about liberation by her own 
efforts. 

A tus^i in the form of prakrti : Prakrti 
is not capable of bringing about liberation. 

Tusti in the form of updddna : Vairdgya 
is a disposition of buddki, and so, if one 
embraces sannyasa , he is sure to gain 
liberation. So, there is no need for medita- 
tion etc. 

Atusti in the form of reverse of updddna : 
Intellectual purification by cultivation of 
vairdgya can never bring about liberation. 

Tusti in the form of kala: Even if one 
has recourse to the path of renunciation, 
he can attain moksa only when the time 
is ripe for it. There is no need for under- 
going the troubles of renunciation before 
time. 

Tusti in the form of akala : There is 



no time when the buddki can bring about 
liberation. 

Tusfi in the form of bhagya : This refers 
to the feeling of satisfaction that arises from 
the following : ‘Discriminative wisdom pro- 
ceeds neither from nature nor from any 
other means, nor does it depend solely upon 
time, but it comes only by luck.’ 

Atu$ti in the form of the reverse of 
bhagya : Luck can never give us liberation. 

Besides these internal tustis, there are 
five kinds of external tu§tis. These are 
based on the five objects of sense-enjoy- 
ment. ‘The external forms are five, arising 
from abstinence from sound, odour, etc. 
These belong to those who practise 
vairdgya, but nevertheless regard nature, 
intellect, ego-sense, etc. as the spirit. 
These forms are called external, because 
they presuppose the existence of spirit 
without knowing what it is and appertain 
to what is not spirit. The objects of sense 
being five, the abstinence from these must 
also be fivefold. These five abstinences 
are due to the perception of defects in the 
process of sense-enjoyment, involving as it 
does the trouble of earning, saving, wasting, 
pleasures, and killing.’ 

To acquire wealth, one has to take re- 
course to some sort of service, and service 
is always a source of pain to the servant. 
Contentment that results from the absti- 
nence from the objects of sense owing to 
consideration of the painful nature of work 
is called par a. 

If wealth is acquired, then also it brings 
with it further trouble of saving it from the 
hands of the thieves etc. Tusti owing to 
abstinence arising from the consideration 
of such troubles is called supara. 

Again, one may acquire wealth and keep 
it in safe custody. Then also there arises 
the fear of its being spent up. Tusti owing 
to abstinence arising from this considera- 
tion is called pdmpard. 

Further, when one becomes interested in 
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sense-objects, one’s desires for pleasure 
increase ; the very possibility that these 
desires may not be satisfied brings about 
the abstinence that leads to the content- 
ment called anuttamdmbha. 

Lastly, there is the idea that there can 
be no enjoyment of things without the cruel 
process of killing animals. Tusti owing to 
the abstinence arising from the realization 
of the cruelty of this process is called 
uttamambha. 

Viparyayas of these tustls, in the form 
of abstinence from sense-enjoyment, will 
mean indulgence in sense-enjoyment with- 
out realizing the defects inherent in them. 

The reverses of the nine forms of tusti 

* *« « 

mentioned are admitted by all as impedi- 
ments to true knowledge. Vacaspati 
Misra has, however, stated that these 
nine forms of tusti, too, are impediments 
to true knowledge. But J. N- Mukherjee, 
the learned author of the book entitled 
Sankhya or the Theory of Reality, has as- 
serted boldly that ‘tustls have been ab- 
solutely misinterpreted by Vacaspati Misra*. 
‘Tustis are not disabilities, but means to 
power.’ (op. cit., p. 87) The reason for his 
holding this view is the use of the word 
‘viparyayat* in the Sidnkhya-kdrikd (49) - 
The last line of the said karikd runs as 
follows : ‘S aptadasavadha buddher-viparya- 
ydt tus ti-siddhindm . ’ 

According to J. N. Mukherjee, the word 
' viparyaydt 9 is to be interpreted in relation 
to both tusti and siddhi , and so the mean- 
ing will be that the disabilities of the intel- 
lect will be caused by the reverses of both 
tusti and siddhi. Hence, in his opinion, 
tustis are powers and not disabilities born 
of indolence and sloth. 

‘Tusti is the sense of power born of the 
firm conviction that everything, the whole 
machinery of the universe, will submit to 
the demands of rational and moral mean- 
ing. Nature, conditions, opportunities, and 
even destiny will follow the determined 



Purusa like a tame dog. . . . Even error and 
evil are bound to provide nourishing 
conditions.’ 

I agree with J. N. Mukherjee in holding 
that tustis are helpful for liberation, but I 
differ from him in believing that they are 
helpful only up to a certain limit. Like 
virtue, tustis, which are vrttis of the 
intellect, are also to be given up by an 
aspirant, if he seeks to reach the supra- 
intellectual stage. It is due to this fact 
that Vacaspati Misra has described tustis, 
too, as impediments ; no aspirant can reach 
the final luminous stage if he is not wholly 
free from these intellectual dispositions. 
These are, therefore, pratibandhakas like 
virtues. It is true that in the Sdnkhya - 
karikd, viparyayas of tustis (i.e. atustis) 
are specially mentioned as asakti. This 
is because atusti is not a negative term 
according to the Sankhya. Atusti does 
not merely imply the absence of tusti. It 
is something positive and very harmful in 
nature. An atusti always hampers spiritual 
progress and never comes to any help of 
the aspirant. The viparyaya of the prakrti 
form of tusti (i e. Prakrti as moksada) is 
not merely the absence of knowledge re- 
garding the power of Prakrti to bring 
about liberation ; but this is a definite 
knowledge of Prakrti as amokpadd (i.e. 
Prakrti as incapable of bringing about 
liberation) . Hence, atustis are real asaktis, 
as they always create difficulties and' illu- 
sions which prevent a soul from under- 
taking any work favourable for liberation. 
Tustis are, however, inspiring to a certain 
extent. This is because tustis do not occur 
when the JIva Purusa remains in a state of 
complete aviveka.. It is only when one 
aspires for liberation and is told that libera- 
tion is attained on the realization of the 

distinction between Purusa and Prakrti and 

» • 

that this realization comes to everyone in 
the natural course, that he can be satisfied. 
In other words, he will have that form of 
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contentment which is known as prakrti- 
In the same manner, the contentment in 
the forms of upadana, kala , bhSgya, etc. 
will arise in the mind of the aspirant when 
he will not be properly advised. So, these 
tustis presuppose intellectual advancement 
to a certain extent, although their emer- 
gence is harmful for real progress. Atustis, 
on the other hand, always imply intel- 
lectual backwardness and disability, which 
are as harmful as the defects in the organs. 
So, in the Sdnkhyadcdrikd (49) , atustis 
(or viparyayas of tustis) and asiddhis (or 
viparyayas of siddhis) are specially men- 
tioned as buddhi-badha , along with the 
injuries of the eleven organs : 

Ekadasendriyavadka saha 

buddhi b-ddha irasa ktiruddistd ; 

Saptadasdsvadhd buddher-viparyayat 
tusti-siddhmam. 

Tustis which are on a different plane are 
counted as asaktis, but their viparyayas 
are included in the group of twenty-eight 
asaktis mentioned in the SdnkhA/a-kdrika 
(49) . Viparyayas of siddhis , too, are 
included in the list of asaktis, and tusti and 
siddhi are mentioned together as ‘ viparya - 
yat tusti-siddhindm* • Siddhis are always 

* V 

helpful for liberation, and since tustis are 
mentioned along with siddhis , one may be 
induced to think that tustis (like siddhis) 
are direct means to liberation and that they 
are to be adhered to till the end. It is 
with a view to removing such a false im- 
pression from the mind of the reader that 
Vacaspati Misra has remarked that ‘success 
(siddhi) is the most desired by all, and 
error, disability, and contentment are im- 
pediments to success’. Scmkhya-karika 
(51) has also been understood by him as 
lending support to his previous view'. 
The Kdrikd says : < The eight forms of suc- 
cess are : (1) reasoning ; (2) oral instruc- 
tion ; (3) study ; (4-6) threefold suppres- 



sion of pain ; (7) acquisition of friends ; 
(8) and purity. The three before men- 
tioned are checks to success.’ The last 
line, ‘the three before mentioned are checks 
to success’, refers to ‘error, disability, and 
contentment’. ‘And these act as curbs on the 
various forms of success, because they re- 
tard their progress ; the success being 
likened to so many elephants whose move- 
ment is curbed by the goad ( ahkusa ;) and 
thus being opposed to ‘success’, the latter 
three are ever to be abandoned.’ ( Tattva - 
kaumudl) 

Svami Narayana Tirtha has expressed a 
similar view in his commentary on the 
Sdnkhya-kdriku : ‘ A sdmupddeya tvam vi~ 

paryayasa ktitus tznam tu heyatvam jhd- 
payisyanndha siddheh purvo 9 nkusastrividha 
iti ’ etc. 

The same view is found in the Gauda - 
pdda-bhasya of the Sdnkhya-kdrikd : 

‘ Siddheh purvd yd viparyaymaktitusta- 
yastd eva siddherankusastadbhedddeva 
trividhah, yathd hasti grJntdhkusena vaM 
bhavati evam viparyaydsaktitustibhir- 
grhito loko’jhanami&pnoU, tasmddetah 
parity ajya siddhih sevya , siddhestattva - 
jndnamutpadyate tasmdnmoksa iti * 

Siddhis 

Siddhis are eight in number. They are : 
(1) uha ; (2) sabda ; (3) adhyayana ; 

(4-6) conquest of the three bandhas ; 
(7) suhrtyrapti ; and (8) ddna. 

tfha : This consists in reading properly 
the philosophical texts with the help of the 
teacher. This is called td/ra. 

Sgbda : This means receiving oral in- 

structions from the teacher and also under- 
standing fully the meaning of such instruc- 
tions. This success is called sutdra. 

Adhyayana: This consists in establish- 

ing trill h by removing all doubts and ob- 
jections with regard to it. This success 
is called tdrdtdra. 

Threefold suppression of pain : Three 
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kinds of pain are to be suppressed- These 
three suppressions of pain are called 
pramoda, mudita, and modamdna . 

Suhrtpmpti : One should not only estab- 
lish truth by the right process of reason- 
ing, but should also discuss it with his 
fellow students with a view to winning 
their agreement. This success is called 
ramyaka. 

Dana : Vacaspati Misra has inter- 

preted ddna as purity. By purity is 
meant ‘the process of placing discrimina- 
tive wisdom on a clear basis, after having 
destroyed all doubts and mistaken notions 
minded with different kinds of cravings or 
desires. This purity is not obtainable 
without the refinement arising from a long, 
careful, and uninterrupted course of prac- 
tice ; hence, the word ddna (purity) in- 
cludes (as a means to success) this practice 
also.’ This is called saddmuditd. 

All these siddhis lead an aspirant to 
liberation, whereas reverses of these act as 
impediments. 

Conclusion 

In the empirical life, buddhi is the 
supreme jadaprakdsa that guides a man 
through all stresses and strains of life. 
It is the intellect that is producing both 
jndnavrtti and ajndnavrtti , dhdrmikavrtti 
and adharmikavrtti , in the mental sphere 
of an individual, as a result of which his 
life is becoming a constant struggle between 
knowledge and ignorance, virtue and vice, 
sattva and tamas. The seed of bondage 
as well as of liberation is rooted in the 
intellect, and it is the duty of a bound soul 
to help the seed of liberation grow and 
bear fruits after rejecting the seed of 
bondage. 

Hence comes the karma-yoqa of the 
Sankhya philosophy. The Sankhya be- 
lieves in the inviolable law of Karma that 
creates and sustains the empirical existence 
of man and his worldly affairs. Truly 



speaking, the law of Karma is a law of 
psycho-biological development of living 
beings ; growth, development, and psycho- 
logical progress of life in different spheres 
of existence are fully controlled and deter- 
mined by this law. Our actions are the 
dynamic manifestations of our psycholog- 
ical dispositions and physical energy. The 
kind of action that a man chooses to per- 
form is limited and determined by his own 
psychical make-up ; character or personality 
of this life is the result of psychic disposi- 
tions of the previous life, and there is thus 
a continuous psychical inheritance- What 
a man thinks, feels, and wills is therefore 
of very great importance for himself as well 
as for the whole cosmos. It is by his own 
thoughts, feelings, and emotions that an in- 
dividual determines his own nature, exist- 
ence, and environment in this life as well 
as in the next. Man is liberated only 
when he attains discriminative knowledge 
and gets out of the sphere where the law 
of Karma operates. Purification of intel- 
lect or the psychical apparatus is therefore 
regarded in the Sankhya as the most essen- 
tial step towards attainment of peace and 
perfection. 

Of course, to a casual observer it mav 
appear that the classical Sankhya is inca- 
pable of giving full satisfaction to the cona- 
tive nature of man as, in the opinion of 
this school, the real doer of action is the 
unconscious intellect and not the inherent- 
ly conscious Self. If the individual soul 
is not the real agent at least in the em- 
pirical life, he will never feel insnired to 
lead a good and active life : there is thus 
no scope for freedom of will, which is the 
basic problem of morality. 

In reply to this, it may be pointed out 
that although the soul is always asanqa , 
still there is ample scope for free will and 
morality in the classical Sankhya. It is 
true that cognition, conation, etc- are dis- 
positions of buddhi , and never really belong 
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to Purusa even in the empirical life. But 
these dispositions are the dispositions of a 
purely unconscious buddhi ; these disposi- 
tions arise in buddhi only when it is per- 
meated with consciousness (i.e. only when 
the buddhi is intelligized) . Moral life be- 
longs to bound souls only. Now, owing to 
the emergence of asakti in the form of 
tamas in the bound soul, the latter feels 
as if it is identical with the intelligized 
buddhi and that there are not two princi- 
ples but one ( ekameva-darsana ) . Conse- 
quently, the bound soul falsely regards 
vrttis of buddhi in the forms of knowledge, 
desires, and action as its own. Freedom 
really means two things : (1) not to have 
the feeling of ‘myness’ in relation to all de- 
sires seeking materialization in the form of 
actions : (2) not to be ignorant of the real 
source of these desires- So long as the 
bound soul lives in the world of ‘as if 
(iva) , he never feels that these desires are 
not his own desires. Moral discipline is 
necessary to make him realize what he has 
forgotten (i.e. to make him realize that 
the soul is osahga and that all desires be- 
long to buddhi , which is distinct and 
different from that soul) . Now, so long 
as the j iva does not realize that these 
desires are the modifications of the buddhi , 
he feels as if he is free in willing and acting 
according to his will. So he thinks him- 
self responsible for his actions, makes a 
distinction between suhha karma and 
asubha karma , and undergoes experiences 
of pleasures and pains resulting from 
actions falsely owned by him through 
ignorance. Moral responsibility does not 
require that the individual soul must have 
freedom of will in the metaphysical or real 
sense. Even a false belief of freedom of 
will may inspire a human being to practise 
moral rules, since they do not know that 
their belief is false- The rope-snake causes 
fear in the mind of the perceiver, as a 



result of which the perceiver runs away 
from it. Moral responsibility is due to 
false identification of the soul and the intel- 
ligized buddhi , and it is because of this 
moral responsibility that there is scope for 
moral purification, that there is the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures and pains according to 
karma , that there are births and rebirths, 
and so on. Moral purification is necessary 
for removing false identification of the soul 
with the intelligized buddhi , and this can 
be done by leading an honest life and per- 
forming niskama karma . That the soul 
can destroy desires and can perform dis- 
interested actions is a fact of experience, 
and this removal of desires is possible, be- 
cause these are foreign to the Self. The 
soul in its pure form is eternally free. Its 
freedom is unchecked. The soul is differ- 
ent from buddhi,, and so it is devoid of 
vrttis and desires. Hence, the question of 
freedom of will does not arise in the case 
of an emancipated soul- Freedom of will 
and moral practices are necessary as. 
means to liberation- When liberation is 
attained, the means cease to have any 
significance. 

According to Advaita Vedanta also, de- 
sires belong to buddhi and not to conscious- 
ness. According to Nyaya, however, desires 
arise in the embodied soul ; but here also, 
moral practice is necessary so long as there 
is sanrabhimdna. This sctnm hhimdna is 
due to erroneous knowledge. According to 
Ramanuja also, the freedom of will, which 
is the basis of morality, is 'prdkrtika 
(natural) , and is therefore hey a from the 
point of view of the soul. Thus, we can 
say that the freedom of will does not have 
any place in the metaphysical or tran- 
scendental sphere from the point of view 
of all orthodox systems of Indian philos- 
ophy. But it has a place in the empirical 
sphere as a means to the highest end in all 
the systems, including the Sankhva* 




KARMA- YOGA RESTATED 

Sri Braj Bihari Nig am 



Karma-yoga is a scientific method for 
reaching the ultimate goal of life, which, 
according to Hinduism, is moksa or free- 
dom from the bondage of body, life, and 
mind. It is a way of life which does not 
require of the aspirant to fly away from 
the wheels of the world-machine, but to 
stand inside it and learn the secret of work. 
Through proper work done inside the 
world, it is possible to come out of the 
wheel of birth and death, pleasures and 
sorrows, and attain salvation. 

The Vedas recognize two ways of life : 
pravrtti-marga and nivrtti-mdrga. In 
karma-yoga, we are concerned with a defi- 
nite aspect of life, namely, the activistic 
or pravrtti-marga. Life and activity are 
identical in the sense that activity is the 
sign and expression of life. Right from 
the cradle to the grave, life is associated 
with activity. As the Gfita (III. 5) says : 
‘No-one can remain even for a moment 
without doing work- Everyone is made 
to act helplessly by the impulse born of 
nature.’ Activity, therefore, is co-existent 
with life. Denial of activity is the denial 
of life itself. Life and activity are the 
eternal manifestations of God. Karma- 
yoga is the path of action by which we 
can realize the true nature of our own Self 
or God. It bids us to be active, but not to 
be attached to the results of actions ; for 
it is attachment that brings pain and 
misery. 

According to the Gita (II. 50) , yoga is 
the art of action, or skill in the perform- 
ance of an action. It consists in perform- 
ing action with self-mastery and evenness 
of mind. Work is inevitable, but that 
should be done for the realization of the 
highest purpose of man’s life. Tilak takes 
karma-yoga as a science of action dealing 



with the questions : ‘Can there be an 

action which can be universally followed by 
the whole humanity ? Are there any ex- 
ceptions ? What are they ? On what 
strength can the goodness and badness of 
an action be decided ? Is such a decision 
universally acceptable ?’ {Gitd-rahasya, 
p. 83) Sri Aurobindo extends the scope of 
karma-yoga to the whole of life. He thinks 
that the spirit of karma-yoga ‘has to enter 
into and mould our society, our politics, 
our literature, our science, our individual 
character, affections, and aspirations’. 
{Ideal of a Karma Yogin , p. 4) Accord- 
ing to Radhakrishnan, ‘Karma marga is the 
path of conduct by which the individual 
thirsting for service can reach the goal’. 
{Indian Philosophy , Vol- I, p. 506) 

Karma-yoga , thus, encompasses the 
whole of life. It enables us to distinguish 
between the good and the bad types of 
activity, which leads to the determination 
of the absolute good. Thus, in karma- 
yoga , we are inevitably led to the discus- 
sion of metaphysical problems. An ex- 
ternal ideal cannot determine the goodness 
or badness of an action. The internal 
standard of performing actions selflessly 
and without attachment to the fruits is the 
highest ideal of man’s activity. The ex- 
ternal ideals refer to only relative good, 
but an internal ideal to the absolute good- 

Maya and Karma 

Brahman, the ultimate Reality and the 
eternal object of all our quest, is nirgwna 
(attributeless) and nirakdra (formless) . 
It is pure consciousness. Mdyd is the 
principle of cosmic activity through which 
the imperceptible Brahman becomes per- 
ceptible- It is the principle of individua- 
tion that creates objects of names and 
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forms. It is the eternal power of God. 
According to Tilak, mdyd and karma are 
fundamentally the same in nature : ‘The 
words samsdra , prakrti, Truly a, visible world 
and its rules of creation mean the same 
thing as the eternal course of karma , be- 
cause the laws of creation are the laws 
which govern the changes which take place 
in names and forms, and from this point 
of view, all material sciences come under 
the denomination of mdyd defined by 
names and forms/ (GUd Rahasya , p.363) 

Karma which is the principle of creation 
is eternal, but the individual avidyd and 
karma are not eternal, because they cease 
to operate after the realization of Self or 
Brahman. Therefore, it is only in the 
cosmic sense that may a and karma are 
eternal. 

The Bhagavad-Gitd (III. 15) traces the 
cycle of karma as evolving from and dis- 
solving in Brahman. The origin of karma 
is from Brahman. ‘ Yajna springs out of 
karma ; it rains because of yajna ; from rain, 
food crops are produced ; and from food, 
creatures come into being/ (ibid., III. 14) 
In the sphere of living beings, there is a 
hierarchy or an ascending scale from the 
lowest creatures to the highest, namely, 
from animal to man and from man to 



Brahman. realizes his true 

nature or Brahman, the cycle of karma 
comes to an end for him. So long as we 
have not reached that highest stage, we 
have to maintain this cycle of karma by 
assiduous activity to liberate ourselves 
from our lower nature and ascend gradually 
to the highest stage of Brahmic realization. 
This highest goal of life is reached by 
activity in the service of others, devoid of 
all selfish motive. We are to live not 
merely for ourselves, but for the whole 
organism of society, of which we are an 
integral part. Biologically speaking, self- 
preservation is as important as race- 



preservation. They are not antagonistic 



to each other. 

The law of Karma is the counterpart, in 
the moral world, of the law of cause and 
effect and the law of conservation of energy 
in the physical world. There is nothing 
like frenzy and madness in nature ; what- 
ever happens has a cause. So also, in the 
moral world, there is nothing like a chance 
or the interference of the supernatural 
element in the life of an individual. What- 
ever he is or would be depends on his ac- 
tivities. The conscious activities of today 
become the unconscious habits of to- 
morrow. In this way, an individual — his 
habits, character, and personality — is deter- 
mined by his own activities. Some activi- 
ties bear fruit immediately, but many others 
take long years to ripen and bear fruit. 
But no-one can escape the results of his 
own action. 

Activity is binding on man only so long 
as the individual is under the sway of 
. avidyd , but it ceases to operate after Self- 
realization. Till then, an individual has 
to reap the fruits of his activities, good or 
bad. If the results of activities are not 
reaped in one life, then another life be- 
comes necessary for their fructification. In 
the meanwhile, new karmas are being ac- 
cumulated. Thus the cycle of karma would 
go on eternally, if not checked by conscious 
effort on our part in the opposite direc- 
tion. Karma-yoga teaches us how to 
perform our actions in such a way that 
they cease to have any binding effect on 
us. Though we are conditioned by the past 
karmas , we can de-condition ourselves 
from the present and future karmas by 

s 

performing our duties desirelessly. We 
have to free ourselves from the desire for 
progeny ( putraisaind ) , desire for wealth 
(vittaisaiid) , and- desire for name and fame 
(lokaisana) • 

Here it is worth noting that good and 
bad activities do not cancel each other’s 
effects. The effect of each is to be suffered 
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separately, just as they were separately 
performed. Therefore, the best way to 
escape from the effects of both is that 
prescribed by karma-yoga, namely, the re- 
nunciation of the desire for the fruits of 
actions ; for inaction itself is not desirable. 
However, this freedom from the cycle of 
karma requires a number of lives of hard 
effort. In the words of Professor Hiri- 
yanna : Tf the final purpose of life is to 

attain true freedom and if it can be ac- 
complished only by one’s efforts, it follows 
that the self should pass through many 
lives- A single life is absolutely inade- 
quate to its complete attainment. It is 
thus the poverty of man’s present spiritual 
equipment taken along with the greatness 
of his final destiny that explains the belief 
in a plurality of lives.’ ( Popular Essays in 
Indian Philosophy , p. 47) 

Classification of Karmas 

According to the effects they have on 
the performer, karmas are generally divided 
into three : sancita (accumulated) , prd- 
rabdha (which have started to bear fruit) , 
and kriyamana (that are being done now) . 
The sancita karmas , otherwise known as 
adfsta in the Nyaya system of philosophy 
and as apurva in the Mlmamsa system, 
may be those which are the result of 
actions performed in this or the pre- 
vious lives. They do not bear fruit all at 
once. Such of the karmas which have 
started bearing fruit are the prdrabdha, 
and those which are being newly accu- 
mulated are the kriyamana . 

Karmas are also classified as nitya, nai - 
mittika , nisiddha , and kamya. The nisiddha 
karmas are the prohibited actions, such as 
stealing, adultery, violence, etc. Nitya 
karmas are those prescribed to be per- 
formed daily, without fail, such as the 
sandhyd ; and naimittika karmas are those 
prescribed for special occasions, such as 
yajHa and srdddha. These are binding on 



men- Kdmya karmas are those which a 
man does with a certain desire, such as 
desire for heaven and for happiness; 
they are, according to Prasastapada, con- 
sciously and voluntarily performed with a 
desire either for the attainment of desirable 
ends or the avoidance of undesirable ones. 

Vyasa, in his bhdsya on the Fo^ra- 
Sutra , refers to four kinds of karmas. 
They are sukla (virtuous) , krsna 
(wicked) , suklakrsna (partly virtuous and 
partly wicked) , and asuklakrpia (neither 
virtuous nor vicious) . Sukla karmas are 
meritorious deeds like study, contempla- 
tion, tapas , etc. Krsna karmas are the 
prohibited or nisiddha karmas mentioned 
already above. Suklakrsna karmas are the 
activities performed by persons living in 
the world, which are partly virtuous and 
partly vicious. These three kinds of activi- 
ties are performed by persons other than 
yogins. They create bondage, because 
either they give good fruits which are to 
be enjoyed or bring bad results which are 
to be suffered. These activities are the 
characteristic ones of the worldly beings. 
But the yogins * activities are asukldhrsna . 
They are asukla , because they are perform- 
ed without the desire for the fruits ; they 
are ahrsna , because a yogin never thinks 
of performing the nisiddha activities. Thus, 
when a yogin performs actions, his mind is 
not agitated by anticipation of fruits and 
does not undergo any modifications ; it 
thus remains tranquil and peaceful. He 
attains the aim of yoga through activities 
selflessly performed in this manner. 

The Concept of Dharma 

Life is very complex. It is not a raja- 
mar ga , a royal path easy to tread. On one 
side, there is the natural clinging to life 
and its desires ; on the other, the circum- 
stances thwart all our desires. In between 
these two, a man has to conform his con- 
duct to certain ethical and metaphysical 
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ideals, and conflicts of duties are inevitable. 
Even learned men walking in the path of 
righteousness and truth are sometimes in 
doubt as to the correct course of action, 
because of want of insight- 

What a man ought to do has always been 
a perplexing question. It is not an easy 
task to find a unanimous answer, for the 
answer depends on a number of other 
factors — time, place, and circumstance, the 
person concerned, the motive behind the 
action, and so on. Jaimini tries to solve 
the problem of conflict of duties by defin- 
ing dharma , righteous action, as an ordi- 
nance or command of the Vedas impelling 
men to action ( codana-laksano'rtho 
dharmah) . According to the Mahdbhdrata 
(Kamaparvan, LXIX. 59) , that which 
holds together all human beings is dharma 
(dkdranad dharma ityahuh dharmo dhdra - 
yate prajdh ) . 

But the precepts of the Vedas, the Srutis 
and Smrtis are often mutually conflicting ; 
so also the verdicts and actions of the seers 
and saints. What to do in such cases ? 
The definition of the Mahdbhdrata, too, re- 
quires further elucidation ; for if ‘holding 
together all human beings’ is taken as re- 
ferring to only life on this earth, then 
ideals become secondary. The utilitarian 
principle of the pleasure of the indi- 
vidual and the greatest good of the 
greatest number may afford a psy- 
chological satisfaction, but the deep- 
seated craving for an ideal life is not satis- 
fied. Though logic can justify one action 
or the other, that is not reliable, because 
it is liable to various interpretations accord- 
ing to the keenness of intelligence of the 
interpreter. Though the categorical im- 
perative gives a rational basis for the solu- 
tion of the moral conflict, it fails to give 
a concrete moral standard. 

The answer to the question what a man 
ought to do is intimately connected with 
the question what he is. A man is an in- 



dividual personality ; he is not merely a 
physical, vital, psychological, or intellec- 
tual entity. These aspects of his personal- 
ity are the hierarchical unfoldments of his 
blissful Self, which is the essence of his 
being. One level of his being does 
not negate the others- Psychologists 
and moralists have failed to give a 
correct solution of the conflict, because 
either they took these levels as opposed to 
each other or considered one level as the 
primary reality and the others as merely 
its by-products. The conflict arises owing 
to the imperfect analysis of man’s being. 
The biological, psychological, or social con- 
siderations are not sufficient to decide the 
moral standard. An individual has an in- 
dependent personality which is capable of 
rising above the circumstances and egois- 
tic impulses; as, for instance, the law of 
the preservation of life loses its importance 
before the sentiment of patriotism. The 
question of the moral ideal is inseparably 
bound up with the metaphysical truth 
behind the individual and the universe and 
its realization. Badhakrishnan gives the 
following definition of the right and wrong 
actions or the good and the bad actions : 
‘Good work is that which helps us to the 
liberation of the individual and the per- 
fection of the spirit. Right conduct is 
whatever expresses our real unity with God, 
man, and nature ; wrong conduct is what- 
ever does not bring out this essential 
structure of reality. The unity of the 
universe is the basic principle. Good is 
whatever advances towards completeness, 
and evil is whatever is inconsistent with it.’ 
(Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 566) 

Man is potentially divine, and the pur- 
pose of life and all its struggles is to con- 
quer our lower animal nature, rise above 
it, and realize the Divine within. But the 
ascent to the Divine is a gradual process. 
There is no magic wand that can transform 
a dark devil to a beautiful angel overnight. 
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Man has to build up his personality 
through hard, constant effort in that direc- 
tion. Sri Aurobindo recognizes four stages 
in this process of divinization : (1) per- 
sonal need, preference, and desire ; (2) law 
and good of the collectivity ; (3) an ideal 
ethics ; (4) highest divine law of nature. 
(On Yoga , p. 219) The last stage is the 
stage of absolute self-surrender to the will 
and command of God. Thus, there are 
gradations in this evolution to Gtodhood 
and, accordingly, in the code of conduct of 
the individual in relation to the stage of 
development in which he is. But the one 
common duty universal to all mankind is : 
the realization of our true nature, that is, 
Brahman. All other duties are subsidiary 
to it ; whatever duty takes the individual 
a step towards that realization is the 
dharma for him. From this point of view, 
all duties are equally valuable ; there is no 
question of one duty pertaining to one 
station of life and set of circumstances 
being superior to that of another. 

Motives of Action 

Activity is the natural mode of expres- 
sion in man. The implicit ideas and feel- 
ings become explicit in action. But what 
is the source of this desire for action ? The 
Smikhya-Sdtra (I. 1) traces it to the 
natural desire of man for happiness and 
to avoid all kinds of pain arising from the 
three sources, viz ddhidaivika (divine or 
snpernatural) , ddhibhautika (extrinsic or 
physical) , and ddhydtmika (intrinsic or 
mental) . But absolute pleasure com- 
pletely free from pain being impossible in 
the world, the utilitarians lay stress on 
the hedonistic calculus and the principle 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. But this is not satisfying tb the 
Indian thinkers who believe in the philos- 
ophy of sarvabhutahiterati , welfare of all. 
Further, the utilitarian ethics does not 
explain why one man sacrifices his present 



for the future- As Tilak points out, the 
question of morality cannot be properly 
decided by reference to number alone, nor 
is there any definite external measure for 
logically proving in what lies the greatest 
good of the greatest number. ( Gita i 

Rahasya, pp- 118-19) So, pleasure cannot 
provide the real incentive for action. The 
Gita ideal of sthitaprajnatva , the attain- 
ment of equanimity in pleasure and pain 
by being firmly established in the Atman, 
provides the best motive power for all 
action. To quote Tilak again : ‘When the 
vyavasayatmika buddhi has in this way 
become self-devoted (Atmani^tkd) and 
the mind and the organs have learned 
to act according to its directions as a 
result of mental control, desire, in- 
tention, or other mental functions (mano- 
dharma) , or the vdsandtmahd buddhi 
(practical reason) naturally become 
pure and chaste, and the bodily 
organs naturally tend towards sattoika 
actions.’ (Gita Rahasya , p. 191) 

Ingredients of Karma- yoga 

The stanza 47 of the second chapter of 
the Gita forms the main teaching of karma- 
yoga. According to Tilak, it contains the 
following catussutri of karma-yoga : 

1. You have a right to action alone 
(karmany euddhikdraste ) . 

2. And never at all to its fruits (md 
phalesu kaddcana ) . 

3. Let not the fruits of action be your 
motive (md karmaphalahetur bhuh) . 

4. Let not there be in you any attach- 
ment to inaction (md te sango*stva - 
karmani ) . 

The first of these injunctions has the 
positive direction to action, while the other 
three have the negative force. Unlike the 
categorical imperative of Kant, which is 
positive in form but negative in content, 
the Gita injunction as contained in these 
four ‘ sutras' is positive in content, though 
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both positive and negative in form- Accord- 
ing to these, we should be unaffected by 
the results, whether pleasurable or pain- 
ful ; we should remain unmoved in success 
and failure, by profit and loss- A karma- 
yogin is satisfied with whatever comes by 
chance ; he is beyond the dualities of 
pleasure and pain, and is free from 
jealousy; he remains the same in success 
as well as in failure. He is free from 
passion, fear, and anger. Such a one sees 
with an equal eye a learned and humble 
Brahmin, a cow, an elephant, or even a 
dog, or an outcaste. ( Gita , V. 18) He sees 
the Self abiding in all beings and all beings 
in the Self ; everywhere he sees the same, 
(ibid, VI. £9) 

This equanimity in all circumstances 
and being detached, however, do not mean 
complete absence of feeling and indifference 
to the woes and miseries of the world- 
Working without motive is not a name for 
callousness. Simply because a person is 
indifferent to and untouched by the con- 
sequential pleasure or pain of an action, we 
cannot call him good. Many species of 
animals eat away their own offspring, and 
robbers loot and kill others without any 
compunction. That does not make them 
virtuous. Nor are the walls perfect beings 
because they do not feel any pleasure or 
pain by the happenings around. Working 
without motive is an attitude of mind which 
proceeds from a clear discrimination be- 
tween the Self and the not-Self, and it re- 
sults in . the transmutation and transvalua- 
tion of the lower self to the higher Self. 
When we work without motive, work itself 
becomes worship and a mode of sadhana for 
the realization of God. Dedication of our 
self to God is the essence of karma-yoga. 

The Gita and the Ideal of 

Karma- yoga 

The Gtta eulogizes action as better than 
inaction, and enjoins on us to perform the 



duties pertaining to our station in life in a 
spirit of detachment, without caring for the 
results. All action is, no doubt, tainted 
with defects, as fire by the smoke, but 
doing them in a selfless spirit absolves the 
doer of the sin attached to the work. 
Performance of one’s own duty is a surer 
way to success in spiritual life than follow- 
ing others’ duties, however pleasant and 
attractive the latter may be. Actions 
which are in accordance with our nature, 
even if imperfectly carried out, bring 
greater spiritual merit than actions suited 
to other natures, however perfectly per- 
formed. (Glia, XVIII. 46, 47, 48) The 
Gita (XVIII. 3, 5) definitely says that 
yajna , dana, and tapas are activities which 
should not be given up under any circum- 
stances. But ‘even these works ought to be 
performed, giving up attachment and de- 
sire for fruits’, (ibid, XVIII. 6) ‘Verily, 
the renunciation of any duty that ought to 
be done is not right. The abandonment 
of it through ignorance is declared to be 
of the nature of dullness (tamos ) . He 
who gives up a duty because it is painful 
or from fear of physical suffering, per- 
forms only the relinquishment of the 
passionate kind (rdjasa tydga ) , and does 
not gain the reward of relinquishment. 
But he who performs a prescribed duty as 
a thing that ought to be done, renouncing 
all attachment and also the fruit — his re- 
linquishment is regarded as one of goodness 
(sdtlvika tydga ) .’ (ibid, XVIII. 7-9) 

A point worthy of note here is that while 
both the Mimamsa and the Gita advocate 
due performance of karma, the former con- 
fines it only to the performance of ritual- 
istic sacrifices with the expectation of re- 

* 

ward here or in heaven ; whereas the latter 
extends it to all types of activities (sarva- 
karmmi, V. 13), and asks us to perform 
them without expectation of rewards. ‘The 
man who is united with the Divine and 
knows the truth thinks “I do nothing at 
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all”, for in seeing, hearing, touching, 
smelling, tasting, walking, sleeping, breath- 
ing, in speaking, emitting, grasping, open- 
ing and closing the eyes, he holds that only 
the senses are occupied with the objects 
of the senses. He who works, having 
given up attachment, resigning his actions 
to God, is not touched by sin, even as a 
lotus leaf (is untouched) by water. The 
yogins (men of action) perform works 
merely with the body, mind, understand- 
ing, or merely with the senses, abandon- 
ing attachment, for the purification of their 
souls. The earnest (or devoted) soul 
attains to peace well-founded, by abandon- 
ing attachment to the fruits of works, but 
he whose soul is not in union with the 
Divine is impelled by desire, and is attach- 
ed to the fruit (of action) and is (there- 
fore) bound. 5 (ibid., V. 8-12) 

Karma- yoga and Sankara 

Though Sankara holds that mok m or 
final release from all bondages is possible 
only through jndna or the realization of 
the true nature of one’s own Self and by 

the absolute renunciation of all worldlv 

%/ 

ties and duties and karmas or ritualistic 
practices, he fully recognizes the relative 
importance of karma-yoga for the ignorant 
and unlearned souls struggling to reach 
that stage of moksa. Karma-yoga , accord- 
ing to him, purifies the self and makes him 
fit for knowledge, if practised in a spirit 
of complete devotion to the Lord and 
without regard to the (immediate) re- 
sults. (Gvtd-bhasya introduction; see also 

II. 21, 51, III. fi, V. 4-0, etc.) Even in the 
case of the enlightened, he will not ab- 
andon actions altogether, but will perform 
them in the interest of public welfare 
(lokasahgraha) , to set an example to the 
masses. But his actions do not bind him 
or taint him in any way. For a sage’s ac- 
tions are really no actions. ( vide ibid., 

III. 20, V. 7-9) 



Karma-yoga and Jnana-yoga 
According to the Bhagavad-Gitd 

(XVIII. 18), there are three incitements 
to action, viz knowledge (jndna) , the ob- 
ject of knowledge ( jneya ) , and the knower 
(jndtd) ; and there are threefold com- 
ponents of action, viz the instrument 
(karana) , agent ( karta ) , and action 

(karma) . The ' incitements to action 
(karmacodand) refer to the internal or 
mental aspect of an action, while the com- 
posite factors of action (karmasangraha) 
refer to the external or the physical aspect 
of an action. Both the mental and 
physical aspects are equally necessary and 
important in the fruition of an action. 
Jndna and karma are two facets of the same 
phenomenon, and all karma , action, pre- 
supposes jndna , knowledge, deliberation, 
and final choice, which culminate in action- 
Thus there is no opposition between Imrrna- 
yoga and jndna-yoga as methods to effect 
the spiritual evolution of the individual 
and attain freedom, though emphasis may 
vary according to the preference and pre- 
dominant temperament of the individual 
aspirant. 

Karma- yoga and Bhakti-yoga 

So also, karma-yoga is not exclusive of 
bhakti . Emotions are not only the starters 
of action, but they also lighten the boredom 
and monotony of karma , action. When 
love is associated with a particular action, 
man would willingly and easily embrace 
even death in its fulfilment. There is great 
truth in the following words of Sri Auro- 
bindo : Tf the spirit of Divine love can 

s 

/ 

enter, the hardness of the way diminishes, 
the tension is lightened, there is sweetness 
and joy in the core of difficulty and 
struggle. 5 (On Yoga, , p. 187) 

Thus, the goal of karma-yoga is effortless- 
ly attained if love in the form of bhakti 
supplements it. Both in karma-yoga and 
bhakti-yoga , actions are to be done in a 
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selfless spirit, and without anticipation of 
any reward. As Professor Hiriyanna re- 
marks : ‘ Karma-yoga and bhakti-yoga are 
similar in the ethical implication of self- 
conquest, but the difference consists in 
the fact that one aims at self-conquest 
directly in fulfilling one’s duties and the 
other (bhaktfy aims at the same ideal 
but indirectly by dedicating actions to 
God-’ ( Popular Essays in Indian Philos - 
oyky, p. 97) 

Ramanuja considers karma-yoga to be 
easier than jhdna-yoga , and indicates the 
necessity of karma even after the acquisi- 
tion of jhdna. According to him, karma- 
yoga includes jhdna-yoga. Karma-yoga 
enables us to destroy the sancita karma . 
(GUd-bhdsya, II. 10, 39, 53 ; III. 8, 19, 20 ; 
XVIII. 47,, etc.) Actions are to be perform- 
ed without any desire and attachment to 
the result except for moksa. (ibid., II. 41) 
Thus, he accepts the importance of karma- 
yoga in the path of bhaktl 

Karma- yoga and Raj a- yoga 

Raja-yoga lis the process of discipline 
of our body and mind, and it involves the 
practice of yama, niyama , asana, prd - 
mdydma, pratydhdra, dhdrand , dhydna , 
and samadhi . Yama refers to the social 
aspect of the spiritual discipline and mental 
control, while niyama refers to the indi- 
vidual aspect. Non-killing, truthfulness, 
non-stealing, continence, pnd non-receiv- 
ing are called yama ; internal and external 
purification, contentment, mortification, 
study, and worship of God are the niyamas. 
The others, namely, a firm and pleasant 
posture, control of the breathing process, 
concentration of mind, and meditation, are 
the further steps in mental control, culmi- 
nating in samadhi , realization. Thus, raja - 

•%? 

yoga is a scientific method of controlling 
the mind and making it equable — a clean 
mirror wherein is reflected the Absolute. 
Such a purified mind alone can under- 



stand the difference between the real and 
the unreal, the infinite and the finite, the 
Absolute and the relative. The aim of 
karma-yoga , too, is the same — purification 
of the mind so that the Absolute may be 
clearly reflected in it- N iskdma-karma is 
impossible without a desireless and de- 
tached attitude of mind. 

Thus, we see that karma-yoga implies the 
presence of the essential elements of the 
other yoga s. They cannot be divorced 
from one another, and when pursued 
harmoniously together, they accelerate 
one’s speed in the onward march to 
spiritual liberation. As Sri Aurobindo 
points out : ‘The difficulty you feel or any 
sadhaka feels about sddhand is not really 
a question of meditation versus works. 
It is a difficulty of the attitude to be taken, 
the approach or whatever you may like to 
call it. Works, bhakti y and knowledge go 
together and self-perfection becomes 
possible.’ (Lights on Yoga , pp. 79, 82) 

Conclusion 

Karma-yoga takes a metaphysical basis 
for the determination of right and wrong 
in the sphere of our activities. An activity 
is a natural manifestation of life. But the 
question of good and evil which generally 
creates a conflict in a social being cannot 
be decided by social adjustments only. 
Society and social adjustment often ignore 
the truth of the personality of a human 
being, which reveals the presence of the 
Divine in it along with biological and 
psychological factors. 

Karma-yoga gives a direction for action. 
It does not take us away from the daily 
struggle for existence. But unhappiness 
which arises during the course of action 
can be shorn of its sting by the practice of 
karma-yoga. When actions are done 
without desire for fruits in the spirit of 
niskdma-karma, they are divested of their 
evil ^effects and elevate our mind* We 
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reap better results by not being attached 
to the fruits of action. The attitude of 
non-attachment brings about equanimity 
of mind; and the spirit of absolute self- 
surrender to God, which is an essential 
element in the path of karma^yoga, puri- 
fies us and makes us holy and fit instru- 
ments for the play of the Divine. In 



karma-yoga , the world itself is the 
monastery, and the struggles of daily life 
the monastic disciplines- (The Isa Upa- 
nisad (1, 2) advises us to wish to live in 
the world for a hundred years doing 
karma in a spirit of detachment, seeing 
the Lord in all things and renouncing 
everything other than the Lord. 



A CALL TO ACTION 

Irene R. Ray 



Swami Vivekananda’s message to the 
modern world was expressed to a large 
extent in broad principles- The details he 
left to be worked out by his hearers and 
those who, in subsequent decades, would 
read his words. No-one who has studied 
his teaching can have any doubt that he 
had a very clear grasp of the trend of world 
events. The revolution in technology and 
communications that has made modem life 
so very different from life in his day was 
then barely on the horizon. The probe 
into the atom and all the developments of 
modern biology were still around the corner. 
But he was familiar with the foremost 
science of his day, and he could see that 
the time was not distant when that science 
would open up tremendous challenges to the 
thought of the West, and equally tremen- 
dous challenges to the thought and way 
of life in the East. He saw, moreover, 
that these two challenges were of far-reach- 
ing significance to each other ; that the 
East and the West would each have a role 
to play in helping the other to meet its 
challenge. The era of the coming together 
of nations had dawned, and Swami Viveka- 
nanda knew that the way was open to a 
world-wide deepening of spiritual conscious- 



ness that would carry man everywhere in 
the world forward towards the highest 
ideal, the perception of his own divine 
nature and the expression of that percep- 
tion in everyday life. 

This grasp of future trends Vivekananda 
expressed quietly and simply. With his 
preference for principles, he explained the 
position in almost mathematical terms, as 
on the occasion in 1897 when, returning 
from the West, he was interviewed in a 
train by a representative of The Hindu of 
Madras. In the course of the interview, 
Vivekananda said : 

‘India has to learn from Europe the con- 
quest of external nature, and Europe has 
to learn from India the conquest of inter- 
nal nature. Then there will be neither 
Hindus nor Europeans — there will be the 
ideal humanity which has conquered both 
the natures, the external and the internal. 
We have developed one phase of humanity, 
and they another. It is the union of the 
two that is wanted. The word freedom 
which is the watchword of our religion 
really means freedom physically, mentally, 
and spiritually.’ (The Complete Works, 
Vol. V, p. 216, |8th edition) 

Reading these words today, we have to 
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take them and make them our own. They 
were intended not only for our generation 
but for future generations, and each 
generation must take them and act upon 
them according to the conditions that pre- 
vail. If Vivekananda had spoken only of 
details, those details would soon have 
been outdated. By speaking in terms of 
principles, his words remain valid for each 
succeeding generation. The fundamental 
task remains the same — to help mankind 
forward to its ultimate goal, ‘the ideal 
humanity which has conquered both the 
natures, the external and the internal’. The 
direction being fixed, each generation must 
play its part in helping mankind forward. 
Each generation must elicit for itself the 
details of the action required to fulfil the 
injunction, for this action will vary from 
generation to generation. It will be an 
expression of the need of the hour. 

Full consideration of all the implications 
of this injunction, revealing the interplay 
between the East and the West that 
Vivekananda visualized, would cover a 
very wide field. It is therefore necessary 
here to confine our attention to the first 
part of the injunction. What, then, is the 
message for us today contained in the prin- 
ciple, ‘India has to learn from Europe the 
conquest of external nature’ ? What call 
to action does it contain for us in terms of 
the current scene in India P 

National Laziness 

When we come to consider whether India 
is learning from the West, the answer 
appears to be that western influence in 
India is very widespread. Under western 
influence, and with western collaboration, 
India is now firmly on the road to indus- 
trialization. She has machines and she 
also has the machines that make machines, 
so that the time will come when she will 
no longer need to import machinery from 
the West. Then, too, with western collab- 



oration, she is discovering oil within the 
country and developing her own oil indus- 
try. She has set out to adopt western 
methods of harnessing rivers, leading to 
flood control, irrigation, and the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power. She even has 
her own petro-chemical industry, one of 
the newest industries to be produced by 
the West, which, emanating from refined 
oil, lends itself to the manufacture of a large 
variety of products which include plastics, 
detergents, synthetic fibres such as nylon, 
refrigerants, fuels, and fertilizers. She has 
also developed nuclear energy and, while 
adhering so far to its peaceful uses, is forced, 
nevertheless, to debate whether or not to 
manufacture ‘the bomb’. In innumerable 
other ways also, India has similarly im- 
bibed western methods and western ways. 
The way of life in her cities, the thought of 
her sophisticated classes and her adminis- 
trators and intellectuals derive directly 
from western standards and thought habits. 
If industrialization and westernization 
mean learning from the West, India is 
certainly learning. 

But there are clear indications that learn- 
ing thus from the West, India is not mov- 
ing forward as expected. The outward 
form of learning is there, but something 
vital is lacking. Imitation is not learning, 
and -can lead to disastrous results. It is 
now becoming evident that India has so 
far only imitated the West in outward 
things and has not yet begun to imbibe the 
spirit which has made the West so great. 

An example of this — an amusing example, 
but one which carries deep lessons because 
it reveals a basic fault in mentality — was 
provided by a seminar on architecture held 
in Delhi some months ago. The subject 
of the seminar was ‘The Architect and the 
Community’, but as soon as the discussion 
commenced the delegates, who were from 
all over India and some from abroad, 
found that discussion was not possible; 
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C. S- H. Jhabvala, explaining this in an 
article in The Times of India on 10 March 
1965, wrote : 

‘We didn’t even know what community 
we were talking about. For whom were 
we to build ? For what income group ? 
What “community” ? It may be all very 
well to speak of “the community” in more 
highly developed and more homogenized 
countries, but in India surely not yet. . . . 
it became increasingly evident that we 
didn’t know what we were talking about ; 
and moreover, that we were not 
ideally placed to be talking about 
it in the first place. One look at our as- 
sembly showed that we were prosperous, 
well-placed men in ties and good suits. 
Some came from upper class, westernized 
families. Others who didn’t had become 
so by their education and status; many 
had spent years abroad. When we spoke 
of villages, as we seemed to feel we had to, 
we could only do so in the vaguest, most 
romantic terms ... . Evidently we were 
not people deeply rooted in the soil or in 
touch with the life lived around us by the 
majority of Indians- Why then did we 
choose to talk about our society and its 
needs ? I think one reason was that . . . 
we felt it incumbent upon ourselves, as men 
of education and intelligence, to talk in a 
strain fashionable in countries more ad- 
vanced than ours. We were only doing 
what we had seen, heard or read of other 
people doing — and all might have been well 
if we hadn’t at the same time borrowed 
other people’s jargon. Phrases like “neigh- 
bourhood planning” and “meaningful life 
of the community” probably have a use- 
ful meaning in the countries in which they 
were evolved, but it does not follow that 
one can stick them indiscriminatelv onto 

i J 

Indian conditions. And yet that is what 
we tried to do. 

T think a kind of national laziness is in- 
volved here ; we are prepared to talk big, 

5 



but not to think — not to look even at what 
is around us. We bring back what we have 
learned in Harvard or in Manchester and, 
instead of adapting what we can use and 
discarding what we can’t, we treat it all as 
holy writ to be chanted like an incantation 
and in the same drone. . . . 

‘In India the best definition of a beautiful 
building is still the one that costs the least 
and is of the greatest amount of benefit to 
the greatest number of people. And if the 
best scientist is he who can make two ears 
of corn grow where only one grew before, 
then in India probably the best architect 
is he who can provide 100,000 living units 
where there was none before- We are still 
at that level, no higher. Like so much of 
the seminar itself, the exhibition of glam- 
orous, expensive buildings that accompani- 
ed it, was not quite relevant to the way 
most Indians have to live.’ 

The lesson to be drawn from the failure 
of this seminar extends to a far wider circle 
than the few architects who were involved. 
Mr. Jhabvala's words may well be applied 
to many fields : ‘a kind of national lazi- 

ness is involved here ; we are prepared to 
talk big, but not to think — not to look 
even at what is around us.’ 

Thoughtlessness 

This same inability to think finds con- 
firmation on another level. In recent 
months the view has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed, at Government level as well as on 
other levels, that India’s planning should 
be reoriented in order to counteract the 
mistakes already committed. The poverty 
of India’s villagers has been the pivot of 
social reform movements for at least seven- 
ty years. It would therefore rightly be 
expected to be the primary target of in- 
dependent India’s national planning. Yet 
three Five-Year Plans have not been able 
to remove this blot. Obviously something 
is wrong somewhere, and the indications 
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are that the root of the trouble is India’s 
attempt to import ready-made solutions 
from the West instead of evolving her own 
methods in the light of her own traditions 
and experience, and in the light of the 
conditions peculiar to India. 

Dr. E. F. Schumacher, a well-known 
British economist who was invited to India 
by the Government to advise on economic 
problems, made his views clear in a recent 
article published in Calcutta. He pointed 
out that ‘the establishment of modern in- 
dustry in a few metropolitan areas tends 
to kill off competing types of traditional 
production throughout the countryside, thus 
causing widespread unemployment or 
underemployment. The countryside there- 
upon takes its revenge by mass migration 
into the metropolitan areas, causing them 
to grow to a totally unmanageable size.’ 
(Minerals and Industries , Vol. I, No. 4) 
This phenomenon has been observed in the 
United States, Britain, France, and Italy, 
and is now the cause of much suffering in 
India where the rural section of the popula- 
tion constitutes eighty per cent of the whole. 

As the solution to the evils of mass un- 
employment and mass migration into 
cities, Dr. Schumacher advocates ‘inter- 
mediate technology’, organized on a regional 
basis, which would set up low-cost work- 
places with simple methods of production 
and using local materials. Dr. Schumacher 
emphasizes that ‘intermediate technology’ 
must be appropriate to the country in 
question. ‘It is surely an astonishing error’, 
he writes, ‘to assume that the technology 
developed in the West is necessarily ap- 
propriate to the “developing” countries. 
Granted that their technological backward- 
ness is an important reason for their pov- 
erty; granted, too, that their traditional 
methods of production, in their present 
condition of decay, lack essential viability; 
it by no means follows that the technology 
of the richest countries is necessarily suit- 



able for the advancement of the poor. It 
must never be forgotten that modern 
technology is the product of countries which 
are “long” in capital and “short” in labour, 
and that its main purpose, abundantly dem- 
onstrated by the trend towards automa- 
tion, is to substitute machines for men. 
How could this technology fit the condi- 
tions of countries which suffer from a sur- 
plus of labour and a shortage of machines ?’ 

The main trouble, Dr. Schumacher in- 
sists, is the lack of thought. Poverty, of 
course, has always existed, ‘but misery, 
a helpless condition of utter degradation 
as a permanent feature of life in town and 
country, associated with and promoted by 
the twin evils of unemployment and limit- 
less urbanization — this is a new phenom- 
enon in the history of mankind, the 
direct result of modern technology thought- 
lessly applied’. 

This thoughtlessness he explains further. 
‘It is unfortunately the case that many 
people are totally unable to imagine any- 
thing they are not already used to- There 
are countless development “experts” who 
cannot even conceive the possibility of any 
industrial production unless all the para- 
phernalia of the western way of life are 
provided in advance. The “basis of every- 
thing”, they say, is of course electricity, 
steel, cement, near-perfect organization, 
sophisticated accountancy (preferably 
with computers), not to mention a most 
elaborate “infra-structure” of transport 
and other public services worthy of an 
affluent society. Gigantic projects to pro- 
vide this “base” form the hard core of 
“development plans” the world over. 

‘They are, of course, fairly easily arrang- 
ed and carried out with the help of foreign 
aid and foreign contractors. This men- 
tality, one is bound to insist, is perhaps 
the most destructive force operating in 
the “developing” countries today. In the 
blind pursuit of an in itself highly question- 
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able Utopia, these “experts” tend to 
neglect everything that is realistically possi- 
ble. More than that, unfortunately, they 
denounce and ridicule every approach 
which relies on the employment and utili- 
zation of humbler means/ 

The employment of humbler means, Dr- 
Schumacher insists, does not imply the 
abandonment of modern science. On the 
contrary, it implies a fresh application of 
scientific principles. Tt is generally as- 
sumed’, he explains, ‘that the achievement 
of western science, pure and applied, lies 
mainly in the apparatus and machinery 
that have been developed from it, and that 
a rejection of the apparatus and machinery 
would be tantamount to a rejection of 
science. This is an excessively superficial 
view. The real achievement lies in the 
accumulation of knowledge of principles. 
These principles can be applied in a great 
variety of ways, of which the current ap- 
plication in western industry is only one. 
The development of an “intermediate 
technology”, therefore, does not mean a 
return to an outdated system, something 
that is a mere “second best”. On the con- 
trary, it means a genuine forward move- 
ment into new territory/ 

So we find that India has, as yet, scarce- 
ly begun to learn from the West- There is 
imitation of forms but no assimilation of 
ideas, no rousing of spirit. What Swami 
Vivekananda said of education applies 
equally well in this wider field of learning 
at the national level : ‘Education is not 

the amount of information that is put into 
your brain and runs riot there, undigested, 
all your life. We must have life-building, 
man-making, character-making, assimila- 
tion of ideas. If you have assimilated 
five ideas and made them your life and 
character, you have more education than 
any man who has got by heart a whole 
library/ ( The Complete Works, Vol III, 
p. 305, 9th edition) 



Developing Mental Agility 
Thus it is clear that the task of the pres- 
ent generation, the call to action contained 
in Vivekananda s injunction, is to arouse 
in India a new spirit that will give rise to 
‘a genuine forward movement into new 
territory’. India has to think for herself ; 
she has to study her own needs and prob- 
lems and solve them by the fresh applica- 
tion of ideas and principles she has assim- 
ilated from the West. It is not westerni- 
zation that is required, but the imbibing 

& 

of the western spirit which stops at nothing 
until the aim is achieved- Vivekananda 
himself described this spirit. Writing in 
Bengali for the first issue of Udbhodana 
in 1899, he provided on this occasion a rare 
expression of details on the question of 
The Problem of Modern India and Its 
Solution’. Here Vivekananda described 
the country as ‘drowned in the ocean of 
tamos, or dark ignorance’. It is significant 
that the charge of ‘national laziness’ 
brought by Mr. Jhabvala, and the charge 
brought by Dr. Schumacher of ‘thought- 
lessness’ and a mentality that is ‘the most 
destructive force operating in “develop- 
ing” countries today’, are charges that fall 
into the category of tamas . 

And the way to overcome tamas, as 
Vivekananda declared so often, is by rajas. 
It is certain, he wrote, that ‘unless we over- 
power and submerge our tamas by the 
opposite tide of rajas , we shall never gain 
any worldly good or welfare in this life ; 
and it is also equally certain that we shall 
meet many formidable obstacles in the path 
of realization of those noble aspirations 
and ideals connected with our after-life-’ 
(ibid., Vol. IV, p. 406, 8th edition) 

So rajas is the need of the hour in India 
today. Every individual can play his part 
by promoting it in his own field of labour 
and in his own small circle of activity. 
Once the spirit of rajas is aroused, the way 
will be open to the flowing in of that west- 
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ern spirit which Vivekananda described 
as ‘issuing forth in rapid succession from 
the great dynamo of Europe the electric 
flow of that tremendous power, vivifying 
the whole world’. Then will India ‘come 
alive’. Electricity is ‘energy’ ; electric 
wires are ‘live’ wires- ‘We want that’, 
Vivekananda continued. ‘We want that 
energy, that love of independence, that 
spirit of self-reliance, that immovable forti- 
tude, that dexterity in action, that bond of 
unity of purpose, that thirst for improve- 
ment. Checking a little the constant look- 
ing back to the past, we want that ex- 
pansive vision infinitely projected forward ; 
and we want that intense spirit of activity 
(rajas) which will flow through our every 
vein, from head to foot.’ (ibid., Vol. IV, 
p. 404) 

When India has thus aroused her mental 
energy and developed resourcefulness and 



the agility required to think in new ways, 
adapting the knowledge and experience of 
others to her own special needs, then only 
will she develop a balanced economy and 
solve the tremendous problems of poverty 
and degradation that are now such a heavy 
burden. And then she will find that 
economic prosperity is not an end but a 
means- It will be the means of fulfilling 
the vision of ‘the ideal humanity which has 
conquered both the natures, the external 
and the internal’. Today, there is not much 
to show that India’s ancient spirituality 
still lives. ‘But’, said Vivekananda, ‘as fire 
remains intact under cover of ashes, so the 
ancestral fire still remains latent in these 
modern Indians.’ (ibid-, Vol. IV, pp. 402-rf) 
The western spirit which conquers external 
nature must now be seized upon as the 
one sure means of fanning that latent fire 
into flames. 



T. S. ELIOT 

Sri G. C. Mukerjee 



The death of Thomas Stearns Eliot, 
the poet, philosopher, playwright, and 
critic, has created a void in the entire 
literary world. The loss is not confined 
to England or America, but has vibrated 
through the entire world of letters, of which 
he came to be looked upon as a luminous 
elder, leader, and pioneer. 

The influence of his work has been felt 
far and wide, and has affected the mode of 
thinking, and responses to the modern 
world, of poets and thinkers all over the 
world. 

Eliot was a versatile genius- He was a 
poet, a dramatist, and a great literary 
critic. Above all, he was a critic of life 



itself, his own life being an excellent illus- 
tration of the best in urban culture of today 
and the utmost refinement it is capable of. 

As a critic of life, he interpreted the 
condition of human beings in the modern 
world with great ability and insight, and, 
in his message, he tried to synthesize the 
claims of the eternal and the immediate. 

Eliot was pained to see the condition of 
the contemporary world, which had under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis after 
World War I. He found the entire struc- 
ture of civilization crumbling. It was a 
world of blasted hopes, despair, dejection, 
and irreparable disillusionments. The old 
world was dead, and the new powerless to 
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be born. He saw physical suffering and 
moral degeneration, in spite of religious 
institutions like the chtfrch- 

Science was driving men and women to- 
wards atheism and disbelief in all existing 
moral and ethical values. Material values, 
which were dominant, were turning men 
into commercial units instead of spiritual 
entities. Leadership had passed on to 
business magnates and politicians who 
were betraying the faith of the common 
man. Wars were being thrust upon them ; 
misery and privations were the consequence. 
Marxist materialism talked of class con- 
flict rather than class collaboration. D'emoc- 

0 

racy was proving to be a means of ex- 
ploitation. Hope had vanished from man- 
kind, and a sense of frustration and ex- 
haustion had become widespread. 

Emptied of all spiritual content, modern 
life suffered from aimlessness and hollow- 
ness at the core ; and the pity of it all was 
that there was lack of awareness of this 
shocking situation. Eliot complained : 
‘Men dislike to be aroused from their 
death-in-Iife.’ He found them ‘Living and 
partly Living*. (Murder in the Cathedral) 

In his greatest poem, ‘Waste Land’, which 
brought him world- wide fame, T.S. Eliot 
portrayed a living picture of such a world 
on the brink of annihilation. It has been 
aptly remarked that it is an epic of civiliza- 
tion written only in less than five hundred 
lines. The poet brings in references from 
the Old Testament, St. Augustine, Shake- 
speare, Bhagavad-G\it>a, and the Upanisads 
to give it a world-wide relevance- The 
chaos acquires a universal significance, and 
we find the vision of a world heading to- 
wards complete disaster. The sense of 
despair and disillusionment and death 
reigns supreme. 

The hell-fire of the inferno anguish and 
gloom of *Tohn Webster and the world- 
weariness of Samuel Backett seem to com- 
bine in a concentrated many-layered 



gloom of the waste land. But in the same 
poem, the poet gives the message of salva- 
tion through faith in religion. 

From the bantering and ironic manner 
of Sweeney poems hinting at the emptiness 
of modern life, Eliot advances in the 
‘Waste Land’ to a harsh clinical analysis 
of the ills of the modern age, suggesting, at 
the close, the remedy from the Brhada - 
r any aka Upanipad (V. ii. 3) : ddmyata , 
datta, dayadhvam (control yourselves, 
give, have compassion). 

He found the human soul itself in deep 
anguish, and the human civilization caught 
in the web of an eternal crisis. In order 
to resolve the crisis, he gave the recipe 
of loyalty to the inner self, and the Upani- 
sadic principles of charity, control, and 
compassion. 

It was a shock to the poet to find that 
men have lost sight of the spiritual goals 
of human life. The purpose behind the 
portrayal of such a ghastly picture of 
monotony, lethargy, and chaos does not 
suggest his being a cynic, sadist, or an un- 
regenerate pessimist, but his desire to focus 
attention on the urgency of the spiritual 
remedy, so that people may turn their 
attention from the immediate to the eter- 
nal, from the outward to the inner values. 
He strove to create an awareness of the 
need for loyalty to the principle of order 
and self-discipline. 

Eliot lived very close to the problems of 
his age- He penetrated deep into the 
heart of them, became one with them, and 
crystallized his reactions to them in his 
poetry, prose, and criticism in the most 
effective way. 

He was a realist, but his realism was not 
of the Zola type, which is concerned with 
the surface of worldly existence and re- 
duces man to the animal level — miserable 
subjection to the influences of the imme- 
diate circumstances, with no freedom of 
choice of action whatsoever. Eliot’s was 
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a moral and spiritual realism. He was 
not so impressed by the immediacy of the 
immediate as by the immediacy of spirit- 
ual values, the neglect of which was bound 
to have an immediate effect on man, 
society, and civilization. 

There are traces of the influence of exist- 
entialist thought on Eliot’s mind. He be- 
lieves with the Christian existentialists 
that life is a tragic fact. Tragedy is in- 
herent on account of the original sin. 
‘Sin’ is written into us since birth. But, 
like a Christian, he believes that suffering 
has meaning. It brings awareness of the 
purpose of life and wisdom to concentrate 
on the spiritual and moral significance of 
human life. With this wisdom comes ever- 
lasting internal peace. But the outward 
struggle continues all the same- 

Man must act to justify his existence. 
Like the existentialist, he believes that a 
man has limited freedom — freedom of 
action, but only in a given situation. 

Eliot emphasizes the ‘limitedness’ of man. 
Man is finite and has a limited capacity 
to do good. Because of his finite nature, 
he can get no perfection. He may have a 
glimpse of perfection in life, but he himself 
cannot be perfect- It is this awareness of 
limitedness that causes man everlasting 
anxiety, worry, and fear- Life is a mystery 
which cannot be understood by him. It 
is therefore no use getting involved in dry 
rationalistic arguments. The only way of 
spiritual salvation is to repose faith in 
Gbd. Life is not an argument , but an act 
of faith. 

This is the theme of all his plays. All the 
characters suffer from a sense of guilt and 
sin : Harry in Family Reunion ; Colby, 

Lucasta, and Sir Claude in Confidential 
Clerk ; Lord Cleverton in The Elder States- 
man ; Celia and Edward in Cocktail Party. 
They start their dramatic career with the 
illusion of happiness and end in the dis- 
illusionment of despair- Thomas Backett 



in Murder in the Cathedral has choice and 
freedom of action, which leads him to his 
death. By personal suffering, he restores 
the disturbed moral order of the world to 
balance. All the characters move through 
the purgatorial journey in quest of essen- 
tial wisdom, and find that ‘action is suffer- 
ing and suffering is action’. Here lies the 
inherent tragedy of life. 

His plays may not be successes on the 
stage, but constitute a brilliant study of 
human psychology and exploration of the 
depth of life. In spite of his failure as a 
playwright, his name would be remem- 
bered because he revived poetic drama in 
the twentieth century. 

He has stated in his critical essays that 
poetry and drama are inseparable. ‘All 
great poetry moves towards drama and 
all great drama moves towards poetry-’ 
He studied the technique and style of the 
classical and Elizabethan dramatists. He 
invented a new form different from theirs 
to suit modern taste. 

In the example of the metaphysical poets 
of the seventeenth century, he found 
‘unified sensibility’ — his own term. It is a 
combination of emotion and intellect. 
Eliot’s own poetry is the finest example of 
unified sensibility. 

He assiduously studied and assimilated 
Greek and Italian poets like Dante and 
Virgil, the great Elizabethans, neo-classi- 
cists, and French symbolists like Bauder- 
laire, before he himself started writing. He 
avoided their pitfalls and emulated what 
was noble and sublime in them. 

In his collection of poems Four Quartets , 
he reached the climax of his poetic 
realization. 

These poems have extreme precision of 
word and imagery. They are deeply emo- 
tional and philosophical. There is the 
music of deep thought of a soul in harmony. 
He evolved the subjective theory of time 
in them. Time is immeasurable and in- 
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divisible. It is an eternal process. Yet 
the limitations of time can be transcend- 
ed only in time : in moments of realization. 
Both past and future are a continuum : 

Time past and time future 

What might have been and what has been 

Point to an end, which is always present. 

It is again an existentialists point of view. 

Eliot has been charged with obscurity. 
He does appear to be obscure. His feelings 
are intense, and his thoughts profound and 
complex. This complexity was due to his 
erudition, which drove his mind backward 
and forward in history and to parallel 
situations. One great characteristic of his 
poetry is that it is very reminiscent. He 
had travelled much in the realms of modern 
and ancient philosophical systems of the 
East and the West, which had opened their 
secrets to him. He studied the Bhagavad- 
Gitdy the Old Testament, Buddhism, St. 
Augustine, and Pascal. To his early educa- 
tion had contributed Bertrand Russel and 
Irving Babbit. He was also a great 
linguist. His thoughts ran miles a minute 
and moved through the various ages of 
history, and he lived at various levels of 
consciousness at the same time. Thus, too 
many ideas and their concentration in a 
single expression would cause complexity 
and seeming obscurity. He believed that 
modern ideas, being complex, need complex 



treatment. His poetry is not really ob- 
scure ; it just expresses the predicament of 
the modern civilization in the clearest 
possible language. 

As a critic, he will be long remembered 
for his insight and perspective. He set 
forth his views in penetrating and flawless 
prose. Like the great law-givers of criti- 
cism, Aristotle and Arnold, he asked the 
right questions. He revived interest in 
neglected figures like John Donne, meta- 
physical poetry, and neo-classicists like 
Pope, Dry den, and Dr. Johnson. 

He believed that a great critic must have 
preparation and be well equipped with the 
knowledge of past history and have ob- 
jectivity and awareness of facts. He 
favoured textual criticism. As a practis- 
ing poet and critic, his views deserve atten- 
tion. He aimed at the absolute zero of 
objectivity in criticism- 

Sometimes he went wrong, as in the case 
of Milton, Coleridge, Shelley, and Matthew 
Arnold. But apart from his shortcomings, 
whims, and prejudices, his essays are 
beautiful explorations of an inquiring and 
analytical mind in flawless prose. 

However, his main service to literature 
and life lay in his attempt to call the entire 
literary world back to the principle of order 
and contemporary life to a sense of 
responsibility. 

Eliot had found them both sadly missing. 
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In her article on The Sankhya Concep- 
tion of Subha and Asubha (Good and 
Evil) Dr. Anima Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D., 
Reader in Philosophy, Patna University, 
discusses the place of ethics in the 
Sankhya philosophy. 

In ‘Karma-yoga Restated’, Sri Braj 
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COMMENTS 

Bihari Nigam, Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Government Arts and 
Commerce College, Indore, sets forth 
afresh the goal and the method of karma- 
yoga. 

Irene R. Ray’s C A Call to Action’ is time- 
ly and useful. It is imperative that India 
should wake up to the call, and we are 
sure she would. 
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Sri G. C. Mukerjee, M.A-, Head of the wright, and critic. Sri Mukerjee is 
Department of English, Shri Ram College presently engaged in research on 
of Commerce, Delhi University, pays his ‘Religious Thought in Modern English 
loving tribute to the memory of the late Poetry’, with special reference to T. 
T. S. Eliot', the poet, philosopher, play- S. Eliot. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



ONTOLOGY OF ADVAITA. By Dr. K. B. Rama- 
krishna Rao. Vijaya College, Mulki, South India. 
1964. Pages 34. Price Rs. 5. 

Vijaya College, Mulki (South Kanara) , has em- 
barked on a valuable scheme of research publications 
addressed to laymen and to serious students as well. 
The Principal of the College, Dr. Ramakrishna Rao, 
deserves to be congratulated, particularly when 
many universities in the country do not seem to 
plan such publications. 

In the present book, Dr. Ramakrishna Rao argues 
that the best defence of Advaita is possible from 
the ontological side. So far, he argues, scholars and 



critics have emphasized the epistemological approach 
which has not found a convincing explanation for 
the One becoming the many. It may here be point- 
ed out that while European non-Platonic idealism 
argued for the epistemological Absolute, the Advaita 
cf Sankara has consistently emphasized the ontologi- 
cal Absolute. And what Dr. Rao fails to note is 
that Sankara brought in adhyasa to harmonize the 
ontological and epistemological approaches. 

The monograph makes interesting reading. One 
would wish that ‘Katha’ and Adhyasa’ were spelt 
correctly on page 34. 

Dr. P. S. Sastri 



news an: 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CALCUTTA 
STUDENTS’ HOME, BELGHARIA 

Report for 1963-64 

The Home is specially meant for meritorious 
students of slender means, who are helped through 
the course of their icollege education with board, 
lodging, fees, books, clothings, etc., free of all costs 
or at partial cost according to the circumstances of 
the students concerned. A, few paying boarders, not 
exceeding one-third of the total roll strength, may 
also be admitted, provided they are ready and will- 
ing to undergo the training imparted to the inmates- 
Boys just passing the S.F., the higher secondary, or 
pre-university examinations, and seeking admission 
to colleges under the University of Calcutta, are 
generally eligible for admission here. The Home 
provides opportunities to the inmates for an all- 
round development of their personality. At the 
beginning of the year, there were altogether 92 
students, of whom 63 were free, 14 concession holders, 
and 15 paying ; and at the end of the year 94, 68, IS, 
and IS students respectively. The vocational wing 
is expanding. The number of animals in the dairy 
was 25. Out of the Bhanu Dasgupta Memorial Fund, 



REPORTS 

Rs. 687 were distributed during the period to 43 
students belonging to several colleges of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood by way of help towards their 
examination fees. Out of the Krishnachandra 
Memorial Fund, Rs. 40 were spent to help two 
degree examinees with their examination fees. The 
library had 3,015 books and received 18 journals and 
6 dailies during the year under review ; the textbook 
section of the library had 21,104 books, of which 
1,493 books were lent to the inmates. 677 books in 
the general section were issued during the period. 
An educational tour was organized, and various 
religious and national festivals, such as Kdtl^pujd, 
Sarasvafii-pujd, birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, independence day, republic 
day, birthdays of Rabindranath, Netaji, and 
Mahatmaji were observed with due solemnity. 

Skilpapitha : This Government-sponsored poly- 

technic for three-year diploma courses in civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering, started in 
1958 under the auspices of the Students’ Home, 
had cn its rolls 600 students (civil engineering : 360 ; 
mechanical : 150 ; electrical : 90) . ITie library 

attached to Shilpapitha had 2,879 volumes, and 
received 5 dailies and 9 periodicals- 
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